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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ARLIAMENT was opened on Tuesday, the 25th inst., 
with a Message of which the main feature was a certain 
straightforward simplicity. No change, said her Majesty, 
had taken place in foreign relations, though further negotia- 
tions had been commenced for delimiting English and Italian, 
and English and Portuguese territories in Africa. Ireland had 
sensibly improved, but the Western Counties were threatened 
with severe distress from the failure of the potato crop, and 
it was necessary to take measures to diminish the evil as well 
as to increase the number of cultivating owners. A Tithe 
Bill would be introduced, and “ your attention will be invited 
to the expediency of alleviating the burden which the law of 
compulsory education has of late years imposed upon the 
poorer portion of my people.” The Purchase Bill, the Tithe 
Bill, and Free Education are, therefore, the tasks of this 
Session; and, if time suffices, “time which in your judgment 
may not be sufficient,” other measures will be brought forward, 
such as Bills for the reform of county government in Ireland, 
for the establishment of District Councils, for facilitating the 
purchase of land in small parcels, for appointing a Public 
Trustee, and for increasing the security of Friendly Societies 
and Savings-Banks. The list of important measures, it will 
be seen, is not a long one; but it covers all the subjects 
about which the public is anxious, and shows a most satis- 
factory recognition of the new conditions as to deliberation 
under which the Government is compelled to work. The 
number of hours in a day is not subject to legislation, even 
though a democracy rules; and if Members will indulge in 
what they think the luxury of much talk, they must go 
without many beneficial Bills. 


The debate in the Lords on the Address was not exciting, 
though Lord Ardilaun (Sir A. Guinness), in seconding the 
motion, bore testimony with his great experience to the im- 
proved condition of Ireland, an improvement which, in his 
judgment, resulted from the fact that, “where the law was 
vindicated, the waves of popular excitement soon calmed 
down.” Lord Granville had little to say in criticism, except 
that he doubted whether annexing great territories occupied 
by uncivilised peoples would greatly increase trade; and 
that he should like to know the truth as to the action 
of Government in the matter of Baring Brothers. Did 


| the Government stand behind the Bank of England to the 


amount of £2,000,000P He threatened remarks upon the 
Tipperary trials, but did not make them, because the evidence 
would shortly be produced in a Court of Justice. Lord 
Salisbury, in reply, said that, at all events, when we occupied 
territory, our rivals could not deprive us of its trade; declined 
to explain the conduct of Government in the Baring affair, 
because no official action had followed the negotiations; and 
refused a Commission to inquire into the Stanley charges, first 
because Mr. Stanley was not a British subject—doubtful— 
and secondly, because the great objects of his charges were 
dead men. He made, while treating on Irish affairs, a joke 
about the fondness of Irishmen for escapes, sometimes fire- 
escapes, which had better have been kept for dinner-time ; but 
otherwise was easily confident that all charges against the 
Administration could be fully answered. Their Lordships, 
not loving debate for its own sake, were, of course, profoundly 
indifferent to the shortening of the form of the Address. 


In the House of Commons, the new form of Address in 
answer to the Speech from the Throne, was moved by Colonel 
Kenyon-Slaney (M.P. for the Newport Division of Shropshire) 
in the following terms :—“ Most Gracious Sovereign,—We, 
your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal subjects, the Com- 
mons of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
in Parliament assembled, beg leave to thank your Majesty 
for the most gracious Speech which your Majesty has 
addressed to both Houses of Parliament.” It was seconded 
by Mr. Fulton (M.P. for West Ham, Northern Division). 
Then Mr. Gladstone rose, and in a very gentle speech ex- 
pressed his disappointment that the Government intended to 
encroach at once on the rights of private Members, in order 
to urge forward the measures of which they had given notice, 
—the Irish Land measure, the Tithe measure, and the Irish 
Relief measures,—touched very tranquilly on the sins of the 
Porte in Armenia, inquired whether there was to be an in- 
vestigation of the charges against Mr. Stanley’s African Rear- 
Column, protested somewhat warmly against the statement 
in the Queen’s Speech that the improved state of Ireland was 
due to the firmer administration of justice, and attacked the 
Government for embodying so very partisan a statement in a 
Royal Speech which they desired to shield against superfluous 
assaults and criticisms. But Mr. Gladstone probably felt 
little real interest in the political parade of the evening, all 
his thoughts being fixed on the great Parnell question, which 
was in suspense. 


Mr. W. H. Smith, in reply, declined to appoint a Commission 
to investigate the Stanley expedition, and mentioned that Lord 
Salisbury is negotiating with the United States on the subject of 
the Behring Sea seal-fisheries, and declared that, though the 
negotiations were not very far advanced, “ there is no reason 
whatever to apprehend any ultimate difficulty in coming to an 
understanding.” The Government had pressed the Porte on 
the Armenian question. As to the statement that Ireland had 
improved under the firm administration of justice, Mr. W. 
H. Smith did not think it reasonable to expect that a Royal 
Speech should always echo the feeling of the Opposition as 
well as of the party in power. After a very few remarks from 
other Members, the reply of the House to the Address from 
the Throne was voted without a division, and the House 
adjourned at a quarter past 10. Nobody felt any interest in 
anything but the struggle round Mr. Parnell; and when no 
one feels any interest in obstruction, obstruction will not take 
place. The voting of the reply to the Address within a few 
hours of its being moved is a satisfaction which we have not en- 
joyed for a great number of years. 





The question as to Mr. Parnell’s leadership of the Irish 





Home-rulers has assumed a new importance during the week. 
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On Wednesday there appeared a letter from Mr. Gladstone to 
Mr. John Morley, in which he recalls Mr. Parnell’s offer in 
1882 to retire from public life, if Mr. Gladstone should think 
it advisable, after the Phenix Park murders. Mr. Gladstone 
then declined the offer, but intimates to Mr. Morley his great 
disappointment that it had not been renewed as the consequence 
of the recent divorce suit. (May not the explanation be that 
Mr. Parnell felt sure that the offer of 1882 would be declined 
by Mr. Gladstone, and even more sure that, if repeated now, 
it would have been accepted?) Mr. Gladstone added that if 
Mr. Parnell kept to his decision to retain the leadership, “ it 
would not only place many hearty and effective friends of Ire- 
land in a position of great embarrassment, but would render 
my retention of the leadership of the Liberal Party, based as 
it has been mainly upon the prosecution of the Irish cause, 
almost a nullity.’ Mr. Justin McCarthy had been made 
acquainted with Mr. Gladstone’s view, but entreated to keep it 
a secret if he found that Mr. Parnell contemplated resigning 
the leadership without any pressure from without. But Mr. 
McCarthy was to communicate Mr. Gladstone’s view to the 
Irish Home-rulers if no such resignation should appear to be 
contemplated. 


And on Tuesday, when the Irish Home-rulers met, no such 
resignation appeared to be contemplated; but Mr. McCarthy, 
we understand, held his peace, because, we are told, he was 
uncertain from minute to minute what Mr. Parnell (who him- 
self, however, knew from Mr. Morley Mr. Gladstone’s decision) 
would do. Mr. Parnell was re-elected the leader of the party, 
and accepted the office without uttering a word on the subject 
of Mr. Gladstone’s threat. When the letter to Mr. Morley 
came out, the agitation amongst the Parnellites was extreme. 
At first it seemed as though the hive were going to swarm, 
and to crown a new king. Thirty-eight,—or, according to 
Mr. Michael Davitt, only some twenty-five,—of the eighty-five 
Members are understood to have declared against Mr. Parnell 
at the earlier of the two meetings of Wednesday; but Mr. 
Parnell was immovable, and would not resign. At the second 
and smaller meeting, a reaction set in in favour of Mr. Parnell, 
and rumour says that forty-three of those present now declared 
for Mr. Parnell, while only seventeen voted against him. Mr. 
Parnell’s disposition to accept no dictation from the Liberals as 
to the guidance of the Irish Party, probably recommended itself 
to his followers as a natural corollary of Home-rule principles, 
and induced the waverers to doubt whether Ireland would 
approve their hesitation after all the resolutions of unabated 
confidence in Mr. Parnell which had flowed in from Ireland. 
The second meeting of Wednesday was adjourned until 
Monday next, in order to give time for an exchange of tele- 
graphic communications with Mr. Dillon and Mr. O’Brien. 


And practically, no doubt, the issue depends on the view 
taken of the situation by the American managers of the Ivish- 
American subscriptions. Mr. O’Brien seems to be amongst 
the waverers, while Mr. Dillon’s views were not known when 
we went to press. It is known, however, that the most anti- 
British of the American Irish adhere to Mr. Parnell, and they 
are likely to adhere to him all the more if they gather that 
the question is one of rivalry between Great Britain and 
Treland for the control of the Home-rule policy. The quarrel 
is a very sharp one. And it is certainly a very grotesque 
situation when the first use made by the British Home-rulers 
of their numerical superiority over the Irish Home-rulers is 
to refuse the latter anything like Home-rule in the selection 
of a leader. We are disposed to expect, however, that more 
money will flow in from the United States for the support of 
Mr. Parnell against Mr. Gladstone’s dictation, than for the 
authority of the Grand Old Man. The American Irish are 
not Gladstonians. 


Mr. Davitt,—who seems to us to represent much more truly 
the genuinely patriotic feeling amongst the Irish Party than 
either Mr. Parnell or Mr. Dillon or Mr. O’Brien,—has made 
a long communication to an interviewer deputed by the New 
York Sun, which has been re-telegraphed to England from 
New York. He thinks that if Mr. Parnell does not retire, 
Home-rule will be postponed for at least twelve years; and he 
is in despair at the prospect of Mr. Parnell’s holding his 
place, though he believes that before Monday the opinion of 
the Irish people will make itself felt in a way that will compel 
Mr. Parnell to retire. He tells us that Mr. Parnell assured 





him personally that he should come out from the Diy 
Court without a stain on his reputation, and that this _ 
ment completely deceived Mr. Davitt, and through him - 
Irish Episcopate,—who seem, by-the-way, as indifferent to Ms. 
Parnell’s adultery as they were to his support of the polic ft 
boycotting. Mr. Davitt, however, indulges the most pe. 
hope that Ireland will follow Mr. Gladstone’s lead, and Prins 
over Mr. Parnell. We doubt; but if she does, it will pe 
be not from disgust for Mr. Parnell, but from the desire t 
secure the help of Mr. Gladstone. That is hardly a ye 
strong position to take up,—to visit with dismissal from hy 
leadership a man whom Ireland wished to keep so long as she 
only knew of him what the divorce suit brought out, but whom 
she now dismisses for the more serious sin of displeasing the 
English leader. 


How superficial is the real belief in Irish Home-ruje 
amongst many of the strongest Radicals, is curiously shown 
by the letter of Mr. Atherley Jones (M.P. for North-West 
Durham) to the Times of yesterday, in which he says openly 
that if Mr. Parnell holds to his position as leader of the Irish 
Party, he thinks the Liberals should give up Irish Home-rule 
altogether, and fight the General Election on the old Liberal 
issues,—namely, we suppose, Disestablishment, the doctrine 
of “One man, one vote,” a new registration of electors with 
shorter terms of residence required, triennial Parliaments, an 
anti-denominational school policy, the reform or abolition of 
the House of Lords, and so forth. Mr. Atherley Jones is not 
willing to sacrifice English Radicalism any longer to Irish 
impracticability. We have no doubt that Mr. Atherley Jones 
does not stand alone in his view. Mr. Gladstone hag eyj- 
dently not succeeded in inspiring in his followers his own 
passionate belief in the necessity of conceding to Ireland a 
separate Legislature and Administration. They have taken 
up this doctrine at his bidding, but are almost eager for an 
opportunity of casting it away again. 


The King of Holland, who has for some time past been 
mentally incapacitated for reigning, died on Sunday, and 
was succeeded by his daughter Wilhelmina, a child of ten, 
who will, if she survives to a marriageable age, carry on the 
direct line of Orange-Nassau. It does not lie in the mouths 
of Englishmen, whose Kings descend from Cerdie through 
repeated breaks in the male succession, to endorse that Salic 
law of opinion which heralds strive to establish, and which 
has in nature no justification whatever. One of the oldest 
houses on earth, a house older than written history, that of 
Travancore, has descended out of the night of time through 
females only, the fathers not counting in the Royal pedigree. 
The King of Holland was not personally important, and his 
widow, Emma, once Princess of Waldeck, said to be a woman 
of most unusual competence, will entirely fill his place in 
European politics; but the Duchy of Luxemburg becomes 
by his decease separate and independent. It is a little place 
of 1,000 square miles and 200,000 people, but is, fortunately 
for itself, coveted both by Germany and France, who therefore 
let it alone. It will belong henceforth to the Dukes of Nassau, 
who regard Germany and France with impartial antipathy, 
who are immensely rich, and who possess that sort of capacity 
for governing in a kindly, unprogressive, and non-sensational 
way, of which the old German families possess the secret. The 
Luxemburgers seem quite content, and prefer freedom from 
conscription to the grandeur of Germany, or the more vivid 
life of the French Republic. That seems a little stupid, but, 
considering how very little happiness modern civilisation has 
to give, is probably wise. 


The Times of Saturday published a long letter from Mr. 
Andrew Jameson, in defence of his brother, the African ex- 
plorer. The letter, which is admirable in tone, exactly 
confirms the view we took of Mr. Jameson’s share in the scene 
of cannibalism. Mr. Jameson, it appears, related the story in 
the diaries which he sent home, and declares that, though he 
was present when the girl was murdered and eaten, he never 
believed that such a tragedy would really be enacted. He 
says: “I have heard many stories of this kind since I have 
been in this country, but never could believe them, and I never 
would have been such a beast as to witness this, but I could 
not bring myself to believe that it was anything save a 
ruse to get money out of me until the last moment.” We 
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eve that statement, and have always main- 

P the different one made to Mr. Bonny was a 
ee ae exaggeration which Mr. Bonny did not under- 
prude We cannot, however, admit that Mr. Jameson was 
‘uatified in sitting still, and making no effort to prevent 
the cannibal feast. Tippoo Tib himself, the Governor of 
Stanley Falls—not of the Congo State, as Mr. A. Jameson 
says—Was actually on the spot, and a threat to report the 
transaction to the King would have induced him to interfere 
effectually. He dare not have seen Jameson murdered in 
such a cause. The truth is, we: believe, that, as he could not 
save the girl’s life, she having been killed before he believed 
in her danger, Mr. Jameson saw no harm in gratifying his 
curiosity as to the subsequent proceedings ; and for that, as 
well as for the reckless gift of the handkerchiefs, we must 


continue to condemn him. 


entirely beli 


Leave was on Thursday granted to Mr. Balfour to intro- 
duce the Purchase Bill and the Congested Districts Bill 
almost without opposition. Mr. Labouchere did, indeed, 
insist on a division, moving that it was undesirable to pledge 
the country to these measures until the sense of the con- 
stituencies had been taken; but Mr. Gladstone and his 
principal colleagues walked out of the House, and Mr. Parnell, 
with twenty-four of his followers, voted for the Bill. Leave 
was therefore given by the crushing majority of 268 to 117. 
It is understood that the Irish vote was intended to express 
the Parnellite irritation at Mr. Gladstone’s conduct; for, 
although the Bill of last year has been divided into two, no 
substantial change in its purport has been made. Mr. Balfour 
has, however, simplified the machinery, has withdrawn the sug- 
gestion in the original Bill that twenty years’ purchase would 
be the fairest rate, and has excluded grazing farms and farms 
on which the tenant does not live from the operation of the 
proposed law. That change is perfectly sensible and right, 
as such farmers are not afraid of eviction; but in cases where 
an estate covers both large farms and small, it may increase 
the landlord’s unwillingness to accept terms. He will think 
that as he must remain an Irish landlord, he may as well 
keep the whole estate. 


The intelligence daily transmitted from New York about 
the Red Indian War still leaves it doubtful whether such a war 
has actually broken out, or is even considered imminent. It 
is true that outside the great Indian Reserve on the border of 
Missouri, where the tamer Indians dwell, all the tribes are in 
wild excitement, dancing ghost-dances, rushing hither and 
thither aimlessly, and muttering threats against the whites ; 
but it is not certain that the commotion is not produced by 
hunger, and some wild expectation of the descent of a Warrior- 
Messiah. It is also true that the War Department at 
Washington is concentrating troops at great expense, to 
watch the Reservations; but it has always been the custom 
to prevent, if possible, a civil war between settlers and 
Indians by a display of United States troops. Neither side is 
willing to fire on the flag, for that calls irresistible strength 
into action, and a thin line of States cavalry will constantly 
control most formidable armed mobs. We should say, on the 
whole, that the omens pointed to an outbreak, made formidable 
by the immense territory over which it would extend; but it 
is equally possible that at the last moment the tribes will 
hesitate, and suffer themselves to be disarmed. Some of their 
leaders must know how hopeless a rising is. 


It is quite evident that the American Government will 
shortly be compelled to try some large experiment about the 
currency. The West and South are determined to have 
more “money,” and are asking, first, for the free coinage of 
silver, and next, for a large issue of paper, inconvertible, but 
to be received in payment of taxes. The President dreads 
free coinage; but it is believed that the West and South, 
aided by the Silver States, which are furious at the refusal of 
silver to rise to a level with gold—the price of the inferior 
metal being actually lower than it was just before the Silver 
Bill passed—will carry an Act over General Harrison’s head. 
The Senate is willing, and only twenty more votes are wanted 
in the House of Representatives, which will be secured if 
argument, cajolery, or bribery can do it. We may judge of 
the apprehension at Washington when we remember that the 
Secretary of the Treasury wishes to ask for the issue of 
£60,000,000 in small Exchequer Bills, bearing 2 per cent. 


interest, which are to be legal-tender currency, or ex- 
changeable for it at any post-office. The plan is not accepted 
yet, and American officials talk with a recklessness to which 
we are.unaccustomed; but the project should be noted, both 
because it is new, and because it fits in with the agrarian 
question now rising in the States. The farmers want the 
Central Government to pay off their mortgages in paper 
bearing 2 per cent. interest, and take their farms as security. 
Is Mr. Windom, perhaps, looking in that direction? If he is, 
he may be President of the Union, and may also perform the 
nearly impossible feat of reducing the Union to financial 
straits. Lending some hundreds of millions sterling on im- 
movable and unsaleable security is a big operation, even for 
the Treasury of Washington. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury’s judgment in the Bishop of 
Lincoln’s case, which was delivered yesterday week, has gained 
for Dr. Benson the reputation of a great ecclesiastical Judge, 
—a Judge great not only in ecclesiastical learning, but in im- 
partiality, which has not generally been the distinction of 
ecclesiastics. It is lucid, convincing, and perfectly calm, 
entirely free of irritating matter, and singularly terse and 
interesting. To sum up the results, his judgment goes for 
the Bishop on the subject of the mixed chalice, on the assump- 
tion, of course, that the water is mixed with the wine before 
the consecration, and that the mixing is no part of the ser- 
vice. This is shown to have been the universal practice in the 
East during the early centuries, and a common enough practice 
even in the West. (We believe that at the present time this is 
the custom with the Dominican Order, though the ordinary 
Roman Catholic service makes the mixing of the water with 
the wine a part of the rite.) The “ablution” of the chalice, 
with which the Bishop of Lincoln was charged, is confessedly 
an act done after the Communion Service is over, and is treated 
by the judgment as no part of the rite,—only a performance 
of the directions as to the proper cleansing of the vessels. 
Nevertheless, the Court ‘intimated that it would have been 
better to perform the ablution at the credence-table than at 
the altar, though it declined to condemn the latter practice. 


On the eastward position, it was held that some of the most 
Romanising of the Anglicans had consecrated at the north end 
of the altar, and not at the northern extremity of the western 
side, and that many of those who had consecrated at the 
northern extremity of the western side had held rather extreme 
Reformed doctrines. The Court held, therefore, that there is 
a discretion in the matter, and that no doctrine is involved in 
the use made of that discretion. Nevertheless, the Court 
decided on the next head that the Bishop had done wrong in 
not taking care that all the manual acts of consecration could 
be clearly seen by those of the congregation who were so 
placed as to see them, and who desired to see them. Asto the 
singing of the “ Agnus Dei” after the consecration and before 
the reception of the elements, the Court again decided that it 
had not been objected to by even extreme Reformers. What 
the Reformers had objected to was the saying of the “ Agnus 
Dei” “privately, lest the people be edified,” as was sarcasti- 
cally remarked. The singing of the “Agnus Dei” publicly 
was not thought Romanising by some very keen Reformers. 
The use of the “ Agnus Dei” could only be condemned on the 
ground that the singing of any hymn or anthem at this place 
in the Communion Service is illegal, and this the Court denied. 
On the question of lighted candles, the view taken was that they 
are part of the decorations, which, like the flowers and the cross, 
have been restored by modern taste, and that they are not 
symbols of any special doctrinal view rejected by the Anglican 
Church; and this view was supported by very elaborate 
evidence. The sign of the cross in the absolution and benedic- 
tion was condemned, the Court holding that the Anglican 
Church distinctly regards the use of this sign as a “rite,” 
prescribing it, for instance, in baptism; and that, as the use of 
“additional” rites not sanctioned in the Prayer-Book is pro- 
hibited in the Communion Service, this “rite” cannot be 
allowed. The judgment concludes by pointing out that even 
that which is lawful is not always expedient, and that sowing 
divisions in the Church by the use of even lawful ceremonies 
which repel worshippers, is not in keeping with the apostolical 
conception of Christian charity. 


Bank Rate, 6 per cent. 





New Consols (2?) were on Friday 96} to 962. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE BATTLE ROUND MR. PARNELL. 


fpr political situation was never more grotesque than 

at the present moment. The enthusiasts for Home- 
rule are moving heaven and earth to deprive the Irish 
majority of their right to choose their own leader; while 
the opponents of Home-rule can hardly conceal their 
passionate desire that Mr. Parnell may remain where he 
is, in order that the party which he leads may lose all the 
English and Scotch sympathy which it had gained. The 
British Home-rulers wish to suppress the very first mani- 
festation of political free choice in Ireland; while the 
Unionist organs, so far as we can judge, are eager almost 
to indecency in their desire that the leader who will do 
most to injure the cause shall remain at the head of the 
Irish Party. What could prove more conclusively that there 
is no thoroughgoing belief in the principle of Home-rule for 
Ireland on the Liberal side, whatever the Liberals may say ? 
or, again, that many of the Unionists would be quite as 
willing to defeat the cause of Home-rule by a side-wind, 
—by an accident that has no proper connection with the 
controversy,—as to defeat it on the merits of the case? For 
our own parts, we should not think the victory over Trish 
Home-rule half a victory, if it were gained only because Mr. 
Parnell had acted a disgraceful part in private life. But 
it is well to point out that Mr. Gladstone has evidently 
no very serious belief in his own principle. The moment he 
is asked to co-operate in politics with a man who, though 
he is the unanimous choice of the Irish Party, is a poli- 
tical colleague with whom he could not co-operate with any 
satisfaction to himself, the deference for Irish responsi- 
bility disappears wholly from his mind, as he ‘considers 
how sullying the necessary co-operation might be to his 
own reputation, and how many thousands of votes it 
would cost him at the General Election. We cannot say 
that we feel any surprise either at Mr. Gladstone’s personal 
reluctance to co-operate with Mr. Parnell, or at the dismay 
with which he contemplates the consequences in the consti- 
tuencies. But surely he ought to read himself a lesson on 
the true significance of this reluctance and this dismay ? 
What does it portend if Home-rule were granted? Does 
it not mean that whenever the British people were repelled 
by the action of the majority in Ireland, whether in choosing 
a leader or in choosing a policy, precisely the same reluctance 
and dismay would recur, and would not only recur, but 
would dominate the situation? We should always be 
having the British majority finding their British concep- 
tions of what was right and proper revolted by the very 
different ideas which prevail in Ireland. And whenever 
that was so, we should have something like the events 
of the last few days returning upon us. A _ great 
cry would go forth that the Irish leader was taking 
a flagrant liberty with British ideas of justice or 
right conduct, and that it would become a serious 
question for the constituencies, whether it were not 
the first condition of harmony between Great Britain 
and Ireland that the objectionable leader or the objection- 
able policy should be thrown over. The constituencies, 
it would be said, as it has been said in this case, 
would never support a Minister who did not overrule 
the decision of Ireland on any question, however purely 
Irish, that offended the English conscience or the English 
sense of propriety. And so what we have always predicted 
would come to pass, that after we had given Home-rule to 
Ireland, we should begin at once dictating to Ireland what 
Home-rule ought to mean, and threatening Irishmen with 
the triumph of the Unionist Party in this country in case 
the Irish Government did not conform their policy to 
the views of their British allies. Mr. Gladstone is 
giving us a most instructive object-lesson in the absolute 
hollowness of the principle of Home-rule. The simple 
truth is, that Great Britain is far too big in_pro- 
portion to Ireland to respect Irelands’s liberty of political 
choice as the theory of Home-rule requires that we 
should respect it. The moment it is proposed to let 


Ireland go her own way in any matter on which 
British taste or feeling or morality holds a very strong 
view, the British Members would begin to fidget, as 
the Gladstonians have been fidgeting for the last ten 
days; the British elector would begin to cry out; the 
British newspaper would get as furious as the Daily News 





has been getting, at the bare notion of Iri b ied 
ruling English feeling; and the Betta eee 5 om. 
declare, in constituency after constituency, that if at 
chosen leader were willing to co-operate with such a G ng 
ment as the Irish Government had shown itself to be ae 
would go back to the old Unionist Party, and throw . 
the self-government of Ireland altogether. It ig gj vt 
impossible that, with the consciousness of overwhelm iy 
power which the British constituencies would alter 
possess, the Irish constituencies would be allowed My 
thing like real freedom of choice as to their the 
policy. British prejudice is extremely obstinate ; British 
Philistinism is extremely overbearing ; and we ma add 
that British common-sense is extremely tenacious. it M 
Gladstone really wants to establish Home-rule on a saf ' 
basis, he must break up the population of Great Britain 
into fragments of the size of the Irish population 2 
least, and try to play off some of them against the others 
So, and so only, can he hope to give Ireland a real freedom 
of choice. If you have an elephant pulling one wa 
and only a pony pulling the other, it is easy to predict 
that the pony’s freedom of choice will not be very large 
This we have been preaching for years. But we little 
thought that Mr. Gladstone would be the very first 
statesman to bring home to the British public how little 
he is disposed to respect the free-will of Ireland, even in 
the one matter on which it has most right to choose for 
itself. Hx pede Herculem. From the very first decision which 
Mr. Gladstone has taken, when the Irish Home-rule Part 
have disappointed him and his most influential followers - 
may judge how far he and his successors will be disposed to 
defer to Trish convictions when the same party disappoint 
them in the same way again. Indeed, such breaks with logic 
are almost forced upon them by their popular following 
The Whips go about saying it will cost them thousands and 
thousands of votes, if Irish predilections are to be re- 
spected by the leaders of the party which is at the moment 
acting in concert with the Irish majority. And of a sudden 
all deference to the sacred principle of Irish self-government 
is swept away like dust before the wind. 

For our own parts, we have no wish to win the 
battle against Home-rule simply because Mr. Parnell 
has personally discredited himself without revolting the 
political consciences of the Irish people. We want to 
see the battle fought out on principle, and not on an acci- 
dental issue of this kind. To our thinking, Mr. Parnell 
did not discredit himself for the first time in the re- 
cent divorce suit. It is very difficult to compare 
moral and political offences, but we feel no doubt that 
whatever his own conscience may tell him as to the 
relative morality of his own actions, he was at least 
the cause of far more guilt in others when he made the 
great speech which initiated the policy of boycotting in 
Ireland, than when he betrayed his friend, and degraded 
the woman he loved. We wish he had been politically 
condemned as a statesman for his political conduct, and 
not for conduct which, bad as it is, does not involve 
immediate political consequences. There is to us something 
in the highest degree unsatisfactory in snatching a victory, 
if we do snatch one, from a totally irrelevant issue. We 
do not expect Mr. Parnell to resign. If we understand 
that political sphinx at all, his promise to Mr. Gladstone 
in 1882 to retire from political life if Mr. Gladstone wished 
it, was probably only given because he had a shrewd 
suspicion that, instead of being accepted, it would more or 
less gain over Mr. Gladstone,—as no doubt it really did. 
Now, when Mr. Gladstone means, if he can, to get him out 
of the way, we should feel greatly surprised if he gave 
way. Butif he does, we should certainly feel this satis- 
faction in the result, that then at last the battle would 
be fought on a true and not on a false issue,—indeed, 
even at some disadvantage to the Unionists, so far as 
the enthusiasm for Mr. Gladstone’s attitude on the moral 
question might be likely to reinforce his party in Great 
Britain. 

At the same time, we should have reaped this great 
intellectual advantage out of a most grotesque catastrophe, 
that the sincerity of British respect for Ireland’s free choice 
would have been fully tested, and would have been shown 
to be a very shallow and unreal affair. We should fight 
against perhaps a still stronger current of sympathy with 
the great leader who has intimated his willingness to give 
up the battle and retire into private life rather than co- 
operate with a man who has privately disgraced himself, 
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a easiaeaceianions 
_though why Mr. Gladstone so carefully limited the 
jength of Mr. Parnell’s retirement in the matter of time, 
and strove to be so tender of his feelings, we do not under- 
stand,—but we should fight with the advantage of being 
able to show that, directly Irish freedom was exerted in a 
sense annoying and irritating to British pride, it would be 
decisively overruled at once. What is the use, we should 
ask, of pleading for a Home-rule which you will not allow 
to be exercised? The battle would be a harder one, but 
it would be fought out on a truer issue. We do not care 
to win this great fight on any but a strictly political and 
constitutional ground. We do not want to win solely 
because Mr. Parnell has lost a place which he never deserved, 
and could never have gained except in the esteem of care- 
less and ignorant constituencies. 





THE PROSPECTS OF THE SESSION. 


HE Government must feel rather like a boy who, after 
giving a tremendous push against a door which he 
believes to be barricaded by his schoolfellows, finds that 
the naughty boys on the other side have run away and left 
the door to open freely after all. The first night of the 
Session not only concluded the debate on the Address, but 
concluded it by 10 o’clock, and left the Government free 
to begin at once the business which had compelled them 
to summon Parliament so early. On Thursday, again, 
the House adjourned before 6 o’clock, having completed 
its business. Instead of losing from a fortnight to a 
month on fruitless squabbles as to all sorts of abstract 
amendments, the Government may very well make con- 
siderable progress with their principal measures before 
adjourning for Christmas. Indeed, Mr. Gladstone’s tone 
in his speech on the Address, though his speeches on 
these occasions have never been at all aggressive, gave 
reasonable hope that the Opposition, if the present mood 
continues, may be conducted in a spirit at once moderate 
and just. 

But it would be optimist in the extreme to surmise 
that the present mood will continue. It is caused by 
special circumstances which distract not only the mind of 
the leaders of Opposition from their quarrels with the 
Government, and make them specially anxious to delay 
instead of to hasten a dissolution, but which excite so 
strong an interest in the minds of Members generally, 
that no private Member expects to secure any sort of 
serious attention for any of his special subjects, however 
great his mastery of them may be. That state of things 
cannot, of course, continue long. The House will settle 
down again, as soon as it is determined whether Mr. Parnell 
retires or not, into its usual state of chronic contentious- 
ness on all political and social topics ; and though it is very 
probable that the leaders of Opposition will not see any 
reason at present for courting an early dissolution, it is, on 
the other hand, quite possible that they may find reason 
for renewing agitation. Supposing,—what we ourselves 
do not expect,—that Mr. Parnell gives way, it is barely pos- 
sible that the Gladstonian enthusiasm for Mr. Gladstone’s 
action in the matter might rise to fever-heat, and that the 
British Home-rulers might think the occasion specially 
favourable for a Genera] Election. But even if, as we think 
at present much more probable, the alliance between the 
Parnellites and the Gladstonians is at an end, we must 
remember that both the sections of the Opposition will be 
left in extreme ill-humour at the turn events have taken, 
and that ill-humour is not a state of mind which can be 
otherwise than fruitful of evil in the House of Commons. 
It is, indeed, to be hoped that Mr. Parnell himself, if he 
retains the leadership of the Irish Home-rulers, will see 
more clearly than ever that he cannot afford to baulk the 
peasantry of their hope of buying their farms on terms 
better than any they could contrive to keep them on with- 
out purchase. He saw this clearly enough last Session, 
and on Thursday evening he and his followers voted with 
the Government. Moreover, with a diminished influence 
over his followers, we may well hope that he will take 
the same line even more strongly throughout the Session. 
But he will also see the necessity of keeping himself 
and his political influence well in the ascendant; and 
that cannot be done without making his power dis- 
agreeably felt by the Government. Nor will the leaders 


of Opposition be willing to let the Government alone. 
Even if Mr. Gladstone retired to Hawarden, there are 
plenty of disappointed lieutenants who will be eager 





to assert themselves and inflict on the Government any 
sort of humiliation short of an excuse for a premature 
dissolution. Sir William Harcourt, we may be sure, will 
not find the Tithe Bill more satisfactory this year than he 
found it last year. Sir George Trevelyan has not threatened 
for nothing that he will leave no stone unturned to persuade 
the British elector that he should not pay a penny, or even 
incur the risk of paying a penny, for the enfranchisement 
of the Irish land. Mr. Morley is, we believe, as eager as 
Mr. Mundella to force some representative system on the 
denominational schools in return for the extra grant by 
which the Government propose to free parents from the 
burden of the school-pence. There are plenty of subjects 
on which all the Opposition Bench will feel that they 
can harass the Government, and there are plenty of 
irritating considerations which will induce them to harass 
the Government. We may be perfectly sure of this, 
that if both sections of the Opposition are in a 
bad humour, there will be no want of opportunities 
for showing that bad humour; and though it may be 
admitted that that condition of things is less dangerous 
than a condition of things in which both sections of the 
Opposition believe that a General Election would return 
them to power, yet it is one in which the greatest prudence 
and circumspection are required to prevent fatal mistakes. 
Governments more often fall through undue self-confidence, 
than through the exertions of their opponents. Lord 
Palmerston fell from that cause in 1857; Mr. Gladstone. 
fell from that cause in 1874; Lord Beaconsfield fell from 
that cause in 1880; and we are confident that there will 
be much more danger of the fall of the Government if it 
should be unduly elated by this quarrel of the Opposition 
over Mr. Parnell, than there will be if the quarrel is 
made up, and Mr. Gladstone secures some humbler 
lieutenant of Mr. Parnell’s to manage the Irish Party 
for him. 

We fear elation for the Unionist Party much more than we- 
fear even depression. Our true mood is one of courageous 
struggle, not too down-héarted to be indefatigable in work, 
not too sanguine to be prepared for the utmost difficulty. 
Lord Salisbury especially is just the leader whom too 
much success does not improve. It puts him into his 
epigrammatic humour, and we have speeches about the 
Constitution most suitable for Hottentots, instead of 
speeches about ‘concession and conciliation. The result 
which we fear most from the very sudden collapse of 
the Opposition is, that our Unionist leaders may be 
led to count on an imaginary security, and may thus be 
persuaded to relax that care and prudence by which alone 
during the last year they have prevented something like a 
catastrophe to our party. The defeat in relation to the 
licensing question was bad ; but carelessness in conducting 
the Irish Bills and the Free Education measure of the 
present Session might be much worse. We do not like 
to hear men talk as they now do, of the dissolution 
as an event which ought to be precipitated only in 
order to gain the advantage of Mr. Parnell’s discredit 
and Mr. Gladstone’s embarrassment. We Unionists. 
are nothing if we are not in earnest in our desire 
to remove the sources of Irish discontent. And if, 
after talking about the Purchase Bill as the true 
remedy for that discontent, we were to show ourselves 
so indifferent to it as to catch at the first opportunity 
of a party triumph that offered itself, we should show 
that we had not been in earnest, that we had been 
thinking a great deal more of obtaining a popular 
majority than of deserving a popular majority. Nor do 
we believe that such a policy would secure a majority. The 
English people respect sincerity and earnestness. They do 
not respect dodginess. We entirely acquit Lord Salisbury 
of any such dodginess, and even if he were capable of it, 
which, as we hope, he is not, we believe that Mr. Goschen 
and Lord Hartington have far too much pride and far too 
deep a sincerity, to co-operate in any such manceuvre. But 
there is no knowing what evil influence the advice of Whips 
and of wire-pullers may not exert at a critical moment, 
and we wish, therefore, to insist that no policy could be 
meaner, and none, we believe, in the long-run more short- 
sighted, than to seize greedily on a supposed moment of 
advantage for the dissolution, without first accomplishing 
the great task of securing the future in Ireland,—a task 
which is at once the best guarantee of the Union, and the 
best protection against Parnellite schemes. 
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THE IRONY OF IRISH FATE. 


A pg eae is nothing so patent or so painful to the im- 
partial student of the history of Ireland, as the irony 
. 0 often visible in her destiny, irony as strange as if that 
little bit of the world had been entrusted to some satiric 
‘Demiurgus, who amused himself with making everything 
go wrong. The very data, the fixed points, as it were, of 
- national history are all awry. So small an island ought, 
‘for its internal peace and the consistency of its develop- 
ment in civilisation, to have been occupied by one people: 
‘and it is occupied by two, differing in race, in aspirations, 
-and in creed, each unable, after a struggle of centuries, to 
conquer the other, and both unable to effect a lasting or 
harmonious amalgamation. From its position in the 
ocean, from its wonderful water privileges, and from 
the character of its one great resource, fine herbage, 
Ireland ought, as we said twenty years ago, to have 
been settled by a people like the Dutch, half-sailors 
and half-milkmaids, who, while fattening cattle on 
her splendid pastures, would have seized on the 
carrying-trade between Europe and the Western world : 
and it is occupied mainly by Celts, a race devoted to 
peasant culture, and with every gift except a proclivity 
to seamanship. She is just weak enough and near enough 
to England and the Continent, to make a separate existence 
nearly impossible, and just separated enough to make 
her feel as if absorption in any other State was fatal 
to her national dignity and visibleness in the world. 
The strongest aspiration of her people, their thirst 
for security and dignified life, is precisely the one which 
their many capacities do not enable them to gratify ; 
while amidst their many virtues, good citizenship, the one 
which would make their State what they desire it to be, 
is the one most perceptibly lacking. Finally, as they 
were to be united with some other and greater people, 
they should have been joined with a race akin to their 
own, and sympathetic with their own, but possessing, like 
the French, for instance, some separate quality of efficiency: 
and they are linked indissolubly to a just and able, but 
domineering and interfering Teutonic people, which sym- 
pathises neither with their character nor their aspirations, 
and which is to themselves at once disagreeable and hard 
to understand. The two nations jar on each other most 
when they approach most nearly, and of course, when they 
collide, it is always the feebler which yields and suffers. 

It is just the same with Irish history. The Celt, like 
the Saxon, was conquered by the Norman, and absorbed 
his conquerors; but while the Saxon gained by the 
absorption, acquiring in return for his losses precisely the 
‘stimulating leadership he needed, the Celt lost his natural 
chiefs, only to receive rulers who either exaggerated his 
own foibles, or remained so separate that social co- 
‘herence, that union of the castle and the cottage 
which in all early societies breeds civilisation, and which 
has permitted it even when, as in Athens, the cottier 
was a slave, was rendered hopeless for centuries, and a 

ple who among all mankind are, next to the people 
of India, the most inherently aristocratic, were driven 
to seek refuge in a democracy so distasteful, that 
by a sort of compelling instinct they escape from it by 
a perpetual effort to appoint Dictators. Once they had 
a full chance of being utterly subjugated,—by the two 
Cromwells, Oliver and Henry; but the conquerors, meaning 
well all the while, behaved with cruelty so abhorrent and 
so unaccountable—for in England they were just men 
—that the only permanent result was to deepen and 
to justify, the social cleavage. Once, again, the Irish 
had the chance of gratifying all their aspirations, of 
becoming a separate State, with a people politically united, 
and set free, under the shelter of a strong alliance, to 
work out their own civilisation. No one can doubt who 
has studied, like Mr. Lecky, the bases of Irish historical 
knowledge, that had Earl Fitzwilliam been allowed to 
carry out the mission with which he was for a few weeks 
entrusted by Pitt, he would have left Ireland a State with 
a free Parliament, a suffrage unspoiled by religious or caste 
distinctions, an old but still popular aristocracy, and the 
right, in all but questions of foreign politics, to build up her 
own civilisation. The experiment might have failed, 


we think would have failed, for the elements of civil war 
existed everywhere in the island; but the power to make 
it would have been given, when suddenly, inexplicably, as 
if the satiric Demiurgus himself had iatsonennl, 


the mind 


of the English Premier changed, and Ireland was fl 
once more into the ancient groove, the peculiarit th 
sardonic peculiarity, of which was this, that the nation whi h 
was bound to it, whether it receded or advanced whethe 
its motion was rapid or imperceptible, never arrived vas 
where. on and enfranchisement were both for 4 
moment in sight, and neither happened; yet the moet 
acute of historians cannot in either case convincing]: 
explain the cause. William the Norman never conquerey 
England as the Cromwells conquered Ireland; My 
Parnell has never ventured to ask what Earl Fitz. 
william was practically—we are aware of the technical 
disputes—empowered to give : yet conquest and concession 
alike proved utterly unfruitful, Always some accident 
or some oppression, or some change of purpose in a bene. 
factor, occurred to intercept the great change apparent] 
at hand; and events rolled on in their sterile, bewilderin 4 
and, as even some Irishmen now describe it, truly Iris ‘ 
way. 

And now look round on a scene such as we venture to 
say was never witnessed among the white nations before, 
The writer is a strong Unionist, who not only thinks that the 
policy shortly described as “Home-rule” would be injurious 
to Great Britain and fatal to Ireland, but that it is too 
directly opposed to modern tendencies ever to be adopted; 
but he would not dream of denying that only a fortnight 
ago all the apparent omens seemed to show that the ex. 
periment would be tried. The Irish majority was quietly 
submissive to a strong dictator whom they had selected, 
who had convinced or captured Mr. Gladstone, and who 
had cemented an alliance with the Liberal Party so strong 
that it bore even the terrible strain put upon it by the 
cruel practices sanctioned or ordered in the name of the 
Irish Revolution. That Liberal Party, though powerless 
in Parliament except for obstruction, was winning seat 
after seat at by-elections; was to all appearance wor- 
shipped in Scotland, in the North of England, in Wales, 
and in many districts of the South; and reckoned, not 
only with confidence but with a kind of certainty, 
that the General Election, whenever it occurred, would 
end in reseating Mr. Gladstone with a majority of seventy 
at the lowest. He, it was believed, would produce an 
improved Home-rule Bill; the Lords would ask for some 
changes rather than for another dissolution ; and in three 
— at farthest, possibly in two, Ireland would have a Par- 
iament of her own, and a vote at Westminster strong enough 
to prevent any interference with its action. Moreover, the 
new Constitution for Ireland would be in working order, for 
all the Irish Home-rulers now in Parliament would be trans- 
ferred bodily to Dublin, and they had a Premier ready-made 
whom the majority would, at first at all events, most eagerly 
accept. The situation, from the Irish point of view, was 
startlingly favourable, so favourable that the Demiurgus 
of Ireland looked down, and in an instant shattered the 
scene to pieces. As usual, amid all apparent good fortune, 
everything was arranged unluckily for Ireland. The 
moment of Ireland’s renewed hope was one when the 
English people was once more developing its strong 
though usually latent Puritanism, and abhorrence of 
what Macaulay in a celebrated passage distinguished as 
“the softer vices;’? when the Liberal leader was a man 
who owed his power as much to the loftiness of his 
moral character as to his intellectual strength; and when 
a myth had accreted round the Irish leader’s character, 
through which he was seen as a lofty patriot of the Dedk 
type, cold, retiring, and secretive, but determined and pure, 
devoted to his country before all things, and ambitious 
only for her sake. At this moment a verdict was given in 
an undefended suit in the Divorce Court, and in less than 
twenty-four hours every condition of success for Home-rule 
was altered or reversed. English Puritanism was shocked 
into revolt, the Liberal leader broke with his ally, and 
all the glamour which surrounded Mr. Parnell dis- 
appeared. The English people, the English Liberal chief, 
and all Mr. Parnell’s English devotees were disenchanted 
at a blow. Home-rule is thrown back into the far distance, 
the party which befriends it is prostrated, and yet the Mr. 
Lecky of the future, as he relates the story, will be puzzled 
to offer a full explanation. But for the combination of 
conditions, the shattering could not have occurred. 
It is only at intervals that Puritan feeling explodes 
in England, though, as we read our history, it always 
exists; not one leader in ten would have acted 





like Mr. Gladstone; and we cannot remember when 
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the myth which has so fatally damaged Mr. Parnell, the 
utter misconception of his essential character, has ever 

thered round an Trish leader before. It needed a com- 
pination of unusual, or at least intermittent conditions, to 
cause the explosion that has wrecked Ireland’s hopes; and 
lo! at the precise moment when an explosion would find 
on all sides the point of least resistance, it has occurred. 


It is the very irony of fate. 





THE LINCOLN JUDGMENT. 


UR remarks on the Lincoln judgment must be prefaced 
by a retractation. Things have turned out im- 
measurably better than we ventured to expect. The action 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury is the most important 
contribution to the cause of ritual peace that has yet been 
made, and it comes just at the time when it is most likely 
to be effectual. Twenty years ago, it would have been 
received with the irritation which the triumph of a 
arty naturally excites in opponents. It would have 
been regarded as a Ritualist victory. Now it expresses 
a sentiment common, we believe, to the best and wisest 
men in both parties, the desire for ritual peace based 
on the recognition of ritual divergence. It comes as a 
confirmation of all the efforts that have from time to 
time been made to get some authoritative declaration 
in favour of the co-existence of different ceremonial uses 
in the same Church. Hitherto, these efforts have failed 
from the impossibility, under present circumstances, of 
getting legislative sanction for any change in or addition 
to the Book of Common Prayer. The Archbishop’s 
judgment shows that, upon certain important points, 
there is no necessity for this legislative sanction. The 
Prayer-Book has only to be interpreted with a reasonable 
reference to the customs it found existing, and to 
those which have been in existence since, to ensure a 
very large measure of liberty. This is the drift of the 
whole judgment. The rubrics are part of a historical 
document, the service-book of a historical Church. More- 
over, they are part of a comprehensive document, the 
service-book of a comprehensive Church. They were 
meant to combine the introduction of what was new with 
the maintenance of what was old, to satisfy, so far as was 
possible, those who regretted what they had lost, and those 
who would have liked yet more change than they got. The 
only reasonable, the only possible, way of carrying out this 
complex design, was to leave those whose eyes were turned 
backward to use the old ceremonies, so far as they were 
not plainly inconsistent with the directions in the new 
book, while forbearing to impose these permitted customs 
on those who wished to push the process of change to the 
utmost limit permitted by law. 

This is the test to which the judgment submits each 
point in the case. The two first charges were the mixing 
of wine and water in the chalice during the service, and 
the consecration and administration of the chalice so 
mixed. The Archbishop declares the first unlawful not 
only on the ground that “the express removal [from the 
second Prayer-Book]| of so simple a direction as that con- 
tained in the words, ‘ putting thereto a little clean and 
pure water,’ must undoubtedly be understood to mean 
that the mixing at that place was not to be con- 
tinued,” but also because “there were good liturgical 
grounds for the removal of the direction” in the 
fact that in the Eastern and Greek Churches, the 
custom was (except in Armenia) “to mix water with 
the wine before the service ;” so that “the ceremonial 
mixture in the service was omitted from our book in 
accordance with the highest and widest liturgical prece- 
dents, and must in our Church be accounted, in the words 
of the Preface, as one of the accustomed ceremonies which 
be put away.” But the consecration and administra- 
tion of a cup previously mixed is an “all but uni- 
versal use,” and to prohibit it would be to do what 
the framers of the Prayer-Book were careful not to 
do and the Archbishop’s Court is not competent to 
do,—i.e., to make a new rubric. The eighth and ninth 
charges refer to the use of the sign of the cross in 
giving the absolution and the benediction, and with these 
the judgment deals in just the same way. The Arch- 
bishop sets himself to inquire whether “ this gesture was 
prescribed in the English Church up to the time of the 
Reformation,” and whether “ her Bishops and clergy con- 
tinued to use it in giving the absolution or benediction, 





as it were traditionally and without correction.’ The 
result of the inquiry is that neither practice was “in any 
sense a continuance of old prescription in the Church of 
England,” since in the pre-Reformation service-books there 
is no direction for making the sign of the cross in absolu- 
tion, and the benediction was not given at all. 

In dealing with the eastward position and the use of altar- 
lights, the Archbishop had chiefly to consider the evidence 
for their continued user, and for this purpose he has 
brought together a large body of testimony from the most 
recondite sources. His conclusion in regard to lights is, that 
“they were legal when and after the Prayer-Book became 
law and so remained,—a scheme to make them otherwise 
not having been completed, the Acts of Uniformity having 
no bearing on them, and their very general disuse being 
due to causes other than legal enactment.” But this 
very general disuse was never complete, at least before 
1737 ; and though “their use appears to have been in the 
main attached to places or occasions of marked dignity, 
there was no privilegium entitling such times and places to 
fashions or ways elsewhere illegal.” It is not to be supposed, 
for example, that Queen Elizabeth would have used them 
in her chapels—except when a weak-minded Bishop 
declared, “with wet eyes,” “I dare not minister in your 
Grace’s chapel””—if they had then been esteemed unlawful 
As regards the eastward position, again, there is a curious 
conflict of evidence, and in this case conflict is identical 
with evidence in favour of the usage of more positions than 
one. The judgment rejects, indeed, what seems to us by far 
the simplest interpretation of the rubric, that “ north side” 
means what it means alike in ordinary and in ecclesiastical 
language, the northern half of the building to which it is 
applied. To sit on the north side of the church does not 
mean to sit with your back against the north wall, but 
to sit on the northern side of the central aisle; and in like 
manner, to stand at the north side of the altar would be 
most naturally taken to mean to stand at the northern side of 
the centre. The Archbishop prefers to regard the rule about 
the north side as referring to a time when communion- 
tables were placed lengthways in the chancel, so that the 
north side was really the side, and not the end. When 
the tables were again moved to the east end, it was 
impossible to stand at the proper north side, because 
what had been the north side was now the east side. 
Hence a variety of practices grew up, some of the 
clergy continuing to stand at the long side of the 
table, disregarding its change of aspect, while others 
kept their faces in the same direction, and so went round 
to the north end. The evidence of this liberty in inter- 
pretation is strong enough to convince the Archbishop 
that both positions are true liturgical uses. We fail to 
see why he stopped short at this point, and did not hold 
that a strict compliance with one of the meanings attached 
to the rubric, the manual acts in consecration, must be 
waived as exceedingly inconvenient in one of the two 
recognised positions. As it is, the judgment seems to us 
to attach an exaggerated importance to the performance 
of the manual acts in consecration, and to reject needlessly 
the interpretation—to which the Archbishop seemed at 
first to be leading up—that “before the people” means, not 
“in sight,” but “in presence” of the people, and that the 
object of this rubric was to ensure that the bread should 
be broken in the course of the consecration, and not brought 
already broken from the vestry. 

The merit of the judgment, however, lies not so much 
in its positive conclusions as in the method by which they 
are reached. An extreme Ritualist may dislike being told 
to discontinue the mixing of the chalice in and as part of 
the service; but when this prohibition is made to rest on 
the absence of any such practice in the Oriental and Greek 
liturgies, he cannot complain that no deference has been 
paid to antiquity. The judgment is, from first to last, 
an ecclesiastical judgment, whereas the judgments of the 
Judicial Committee were civil judgments. Now, eccle- 
siastical and civil judgments are both good in their way ; 
what is not good is the application of principles derived 
from one type of case to cases coming under the other. 
This confusion is not an inseparable accident of lay Judges ; 
and as the parts of the Archbishop’s judgment which are 
favourable to the Bishop of Lincoln are to be made the 
subject of an appeal, we hope and believe that the result 
will show that the Judicial Committee are able to divest 
themselves of it. For it is needless to say that 
the prospects of ritual peace entirely depend on the 
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avoidance of a conflict between the spiritual and tem- 
poral authorities. If the Civil Court were simply to 
override the Archbishop’s judgment, and send back the 
cause to his Court with directions to condemn the Bishop 
of Lincoln on the charges of which he has now been 
acquitted, one of two consequences must follow. Hither 
the Archbishop would refuse to condemn the Bishop for 
what he believed to be no offence; or he would declare him- 
self ready to call black white, and to make as many new 
rubrics as the Privy Council chose to exact of him. In the 
former case, the Church and the State would be brought into 
acute conflict; in the latter case, the Archbishop’s Court 
would forfeit the respect of the clergy and be made to appear 
the mere mouthpiece of the State. One of these results would 
probably be fatal to the maintenance of the Established 
Church ; the other would almost destroy its comprehensive 
character. Happily, the labour and research which the 
Archbishop and his assessors have bestowed on the pre- 
paration of the judgment makes either result in the highest 
degree unlikely. We are not yet in possession of ritual 
peace, but for the first time we are fairly in sight of it. 





THE ITALIAN ELECTIONS. 


bi aa overwhelming majority by which the Italian 
electors have endorsed Signor Crispi’s dictatorship, 
a majority almost without precedent in modern European 
history, is all the more significant because of the multitude 
of the interests and opinions to which he was supposed to 
be abhorrent. The extreme Radicals of the peninsula were 
said to detest him as a renegade who, though in heart still 
a Republican, adhered to the Monarchy because King 
Humbert was willing to admit him to the first place in its 
counsels. The Vatican was known to hold him in unusual 
antipathy, not only as a disbeliever, or, worse still, a heretic 
trained under Greek teaching, but as an irreconcilable 
enemy of the Papacy and the priesthood. The Irredentists, 
who are still strong among the middle-aged Liberals, and 
who think that nothing is accomplished until every man 
‘who speaks Italian becomes a citizen of Italy, despise him 
for selling part of the country, as they say, to secure an 
‘inglorious safety for the remainder. The very numerous 
friends of France taunt him as the upholder of the Triple 
Alliance, which they think places France and Italy in per- 


Taanent antagonism to each other; and all Italians who 


possess anything, resent the financial position to which, as 
they contend, his policy has reduced the Treasury just 
when it began once more to flourish. Add to these sources 
of discontent the personal dislikes which the fiery Sicilian 
constantly arouses, and the opinion, known to be widely 
entertained, that to waste Italian conscripts on an Abys- 


-sinian adventure is certainly cruel, and in all probability 


profitless, and we have a body of hostile feeling on 


‘which it was only natural that the enemies of the 


Government should rely, if not with confidence, at least 
with a new hope. The result has proved that they all 
alike misread the minds of the mass of the electors. That 
mass now includes every Italian who can read and write, 
and its broad opinion turns out to be that, whether Signor 
Crispi has or has not committed errors of policy, he can 
govern Italy, and he shall continue to do it. Irredentists, 
Clericals, friends of France, economists, all have been 
sent into obscurity, and Signor Crispi remains Premier 
with a majority in Parliament of at least four-fifths of the 
whole body of Deputies,—a majority, in fact, which, if it 
proves unmanageable, will be so because of its great bulk, 
and the impossibility of satisfying its demands for 
patronage. There is, in truth, no Opposition left, especially 
on foreign affairs, which can make itself felt, and Signor 
Crispi is free to keep the country under arms, to carry 
out some large economies which in the old Parliament 
might have irritated large groups, and to propose some 
“ Socialist” measures, chiefly on the lines suggested in 
Germany, which he is said to have greatly at heart. It is 


argued that the total poll was small, in Rome in particular ; 
‘but all experience proves that criticism to be futile. 


‘Excited opponents do not abstain from voting, and with a 
brave and decided Ministry in power, acquiescence is almost 
as valuable as direct support. Acquiescence, indeed, is the 
support of all but the most popular Administrations. His 
countrymen have decided to trust Signor Crispi, and he 
can carry almost any internal measure he pleases, while 
his external policy must acquire a new vigour and distinct- 
ness, if only because every agent of Italy is now sure 


TT, 
that the present head of affairs will continue to bear 
rule. 

The result of this great election must affect fore; 
politics throughout all Europe. To begin with, it ry 
mensely simplifies and strengthens the position of the 
Triple Alliance. Italy is not one of the giant buttresses 
of that great arch, but it is its key-stone, the division 
without which it could not hold together. The Italian 
electors have decided that the key-stone shall remain im. 
movable ; and asecret fear felt both ‘in Berlin and Austria 
and developed by some of Signor Crispi’s crafty utterances, 
will thereby be removed. The German Emperor will be 
satisfied that King Humbert can carry out his policy, 
which is adhesion to the League, even in the event of war. 
and the Austrian Emperor will be satisfied that the 
Irredentist cry—which personally, it is said, annoys him 
as a kind of insolence, and evidence that Italy has not 
forgiven his House—is raised only by a faction, and not 
by a party which may be speedily in power. The bond 
between Germany and Italy will be drawn much closer 
German politicians despising instability in a Govern. 
ment even more than weakness; while the watchful 
friendship which has grown up between Rome and 
Vienna will be changed into a genuine amity certain 
to last until it is finally tested, as it may one day be 
tested, by events within the Balkan. The interests 
of Italy and Austria are not in harmony there, but, the 
Irredentist cry once silenced, they need not come into 
collision until the great war is over, or until, the great war 
being averted by compromise, the Hapsburgs make their 
final effort to advance to Salonica. A cordial alliance of 
that kind is avery different thing from an alliance of mere 
interest, and will be felt, and felt deeply, in every inter- 
national question, and especially in action upon those 
subjects which are not covered by any agreement, either 
tacit or recorded. Diplomatists stand by their master’s 
friends as they do not stand by mere allies, and Kings 
resent affronts to those whom they wish to be great, much 
more than affronts to those to whom they are bound 
only by a promise of common action, in contingent 
emergencies. We shall see Italy take up a more decided 
position than ever, and probably a still more friendly one 
towards Great Britain. Her interests are our interests in 
the Mediterranean, in Constantinople, and in Africa; but 
she has been checked in acknowledging that fact by un- 
willingness to irritate France, who might, if her own 
Radicals grew strong, be her necessary alternative ally. 
That fear is over for the time, and Signor Crispi may 
venture, if he pleases, even to parade his desire that 
Italy and England should be recognised all over the 
world as friends, bound together by a certain necessity 
for each other’s help. People in London recognise 
that in the event of danger, only Great Britain could 
guarantee the maritime cities of the long and narrow 
peninsula ; but they forget that our weakness in Eastern 
Europe, Western Asia, and Northern Africa is our want 
of an army numerically strong, and that our legal claim in 
Egypt is an international vote, which Italy, if so disposed, 
could make a hostile one. There are a score of questions 
on which, if Great Britain and Italy are allied, there will 
be no difficulty in the path of either, while, if they are 
divided, neither of them can move without risks which it 
is not worth while to encounter. No one recognises that 
truth more cordially than Signor Crispi, and his victory at 
the polls will allow him much more freely to show his 
hand without fear of that party which is always telling 
him, as it recently told him about Kassala, that when 
England is concerned, he fails both in energy and 
peremptoriness. 

On the other hand, we can hardly doubt that the vote 
will tend to draw Paris and St. Petersburg much more 
closely together. The French irritation with Signor Crispi 
approaches very nearly to malignity, and induced them, it 
is said, to exert their whole influence, always considerable, 
and recently strengthened by the hopes held out of com- 
mercial concessions, to promote his overthrow. Frenchmen, 
it is said, though we can hardly believe it, have even sub- 
scribed money freely to help Opposition candidates ; and the 
Italian Premier himself was so aware of the effect of French 
influence, that it was to disarm them he made his excessively 
conciliatory and somewhat unscrupulous statements to the 
agent of the Figaro. Their total defeat, and the great 
triumph of their antagonist, will check French designs on 





the south side of the Mediterranean, will render them 
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almost powerless in Egypt, and will bring home to them 
more bitterly than ever that galling sense of isolation 
which is to Frenchmen, in spite of all the magnificent 
strength of France, a source at once of humiliation and of 
terror. The French people hate to stand alone, as much, 
we fancy, out of vanity as out of shrewdness ; and they are 
alone in Europe. They are certain, therefore, to cultivate 
Russia with even more assiduity, and they must in the 
end meet with a warmer response. The Czar, it is true, 
does not mind loneliness for itself, holding that “the 
ideas of the West” only corrupt his people; but there is 
no real loneliness possible to any State, however remote or 
however separate in its institutions. The Czar must go 
to Paris for money, if for nothing else; nor will it help 
his popularity with his subjects to let it be seen, whenever 
he has determined upon a course, that all Europe is on the 
other side. He must have some strong supporter in all 

uestions that are international, and as France is the only 
one attainable, alliance with France, whether formal or 
informal, is almost a necessity. His Ministers hoped, it is 
said, that the necessity might be averted by an electoral 
explosion in Italy ; but that hope is now at an end, and 
with it any chance of permanently avoiding the French 
alliance. The Czar may remain as adverse as ever, and 
may continue to think that Russia can be and must be 
self-dependent ; but the self-dependence can only last 
while he remains at peace or engaged in his work of pre- 
paration. The moment he moves, no matter in what 
direction, isolation will be as inconvenient to Russia as to 
any other Power. She wants no men for any purpose 
whatever, even if it be war with the League of Peace ; but 
she wants ships, money, and an absence of the feeling that 
Europe as a whole is inimical to her designs. The strength 
of States, when engaged in an adventure, does not depend 
on opinion, but their confidence often does. 





SIBERIA, AND THE WAY IN. 


HAT Fate, with the smile of irony on her face, who 
presides over explorers and inventors, has refused the 
opening-up of Siberia by sea to the man who has spent 
his life in trying to get a deaf world to understand that a 
water-way exists into the heart of Northern Asia if 
seamen would only use it. Instead of Captain Wiggins 
being the first man to effect the junction between the 
sea-going ships and a steam flotilla on the Yenissei 
River, it has fallen to the lot of another navigator. 
While a body of English seamen were navigating the 
estuary of the Siberian Mississippi, the originator of 
the sea-route into Asia was compelled to remain in 
England, and take no part in the actual consummation 
of his most cherished schemes. It must not be supposed, 
however, that, as sometimes happens, Captain Wiggins 
was unfairly deprived of his rightful honours. It was 
solely due to a series of adverse circumstances that he was 
not present when the men who had sailed north from 
England floated their ships upon water that had descended 
from the mountains of China, and at an Arctic wharf trans- 
ferred their freight to vessels destined to traverse an inland 
navigation stretching to the frontier of Mongolia. Captain 
Wiggins’s steamer the ‘Labrador,’ a vessel specially 
built for the Arctic seas, was to have joined in the ex- 
pedition, but unfortunately she met with an accident which 
prevented her doing so. It must, however, have been no 
small satisfaction to the gallant “adventurer” to know 
that the successful ships were commanded by men who 
had been mates in the ‘Labrador,’ and that his own 
brother was in charge of the tug that accompanied the 
larger ships. Captain Wiggins also, no doubt, will take a 
large share in the future development of the traffic between 
England and the Siberian river. Nevertheless, the fact 
remains, that at the moment when it was most fitting that 
he should have been present, the irony of circumstance 
Operated to rob him of his due. He has been forced to 
watch as a spectator an act which would never have been 
accomplished but for him. It is as if Stephenson for some 
reason had been obliged to mingle in the crowd while a 
more fortunate man inaugurated the first railway in 
England. 

It is almost impossible to overestimate the geographical 
and commercial significance of the news that the English 
ships belonging to the syndicate started by Mr. Albert 
Grey and Mr. Milburn, sailed from London to Karraoul— 
a“port” one hundred and sixty miles up the Yenissei, 





where they discharged their cargoes into the river flotilla— 
in thirty-nine days. The ships left the Docks at the 
beginning of August, remained at Karraoul nineteen days, 
and then returned to England, which they reached after a 
total absence of only two months and twenty-three days. 
Nor was there anything exceptional in this. Had the up- 
journey been as quick as the return, and had the vessels 
not waited at Karraoul, the period employed by the whole 
transaction would have been under two months. To 
realise the importance of the right of access into Northern 
Asia thus bestowed upon commerce, it is necessary 
to recall the fact that the huge tract of country which 
we call Siberia is most of it as much a terra incognita 
as the heart of Africa. The real Dark Continent is 
drained, not by the Nile, the Niger, and the Congo, but 
by the Lena, the Yenissei, and the Obi. Until now, 
Siberia has been commercially inaccessible. On the south, 
it is bounded by the most impracticable portions of China 
and Turkestan,—regions through which it is impossible 
to penetrate. On the east of Siberia lie vast and inclement 
deserts, drained by rivers flowing into the Arctic Ocean ;. 
while on the west, the great Russian plain, also intersected. 
solely by northern-flowing rivers, offers almost as complete: 
a barrier. Siberia, in a word, looks wholly towards the 
north, and pours her streams, the natural means of entry,. 
entirely in that direction. It is, then, by approaches. 
from the north only that the country can be properly 
opened out. To approach from any other side is to cut 
across the grain. But till Captain Wiggins began his 
attempts to get the navigation of the Kara Sea recognised 
as feasible, the possibility of reaching Siberia by sea 
was looked on as a matter hardly worth discussing, 
The Arctic Sea front of the Asiatic Continent was re- 
garded as permanently sealed by ice, and the notion 
of using the great water-ways of Siberia for the purpose: 
of bringing her products to Europe was scouted as: 
visionary and absurd. It is true that two hundred years 
ago Defoe, with that prevision sometimes accorded to men 
of letters, seems to have had a notion that the time 
would come when Northern Asia would be tapped by the 
rivers that empty themselves into the Arctic Sea. His 
guess of genius remained, however, without effect. Now, 
however, that an Englishman has thrown back the door of 
Siberia, it is natural enough to think of “ Robinson Crusoe.” 
Is it possible, we wonder, that the best of boys’ books first 
suggested to Captain Wiggins the idea of navigating the- 
Kara Sea? If it did, we trust he will let the world into 
his confidence, for no better proof of the practical utility 
of stimulating the imagination of the young could pos- 
sibly be afforded. No doubt Defoe does not in so many 
words suggest that England could be reached by descending 
the Obi; but his treatment of the geographical phenomena 
of Northern Asia strongly suggests the notion. 

The importance of the opening-up of a direct water-way 
between England and East-Central Asia, by means of 
which English goods may be exchanged against the pro- 
ducts of China and Russia with only one transhipment, 
hardly admits of exaggeration. If Siberia were nothing 
but the snow-clad desert which the writers of English 
melodramas imagine it, the successful navigation of the 
Kara Sea and of the Yenissei estuary would be merely a 
matter of imaginative and sentimental interest. In reality, 
however, Siberia has as good a climate as the Dominion of 
Canada, and a soil as fruitful. Instead of merely gaining 
access toa waste of forest and steppe, the Newcastle adven- 
turers are opening up a trade with a region capable of 
accommodating and feeding the surplus population of 
Europe,—a land which, when the United States are full, 
might compete with Australia and the highlands of Brazil 
for Christian settlers. The words of Baron Nordenskjéld 
are worth quoting in this context. It is thus he describes 
Siberia :—* Siberia surpasses the North American Con- 
tinent as to the extent of cultivatable soil. The Siberian 
forests are the largest in the world. Its mineral resources 
are immense, its climate, excepting the Tundra and the 
northernmost forest region, healthy, and as favourable 
for culture of cereals as any part of Europe. Everything 
seems to insure this yet so little-known land an avenir 
comparable to the stupendous development which we at 
present witness in the New World.” When water-carriage 
takes the means for building railways and saw-mills, and 
the machinery requisite for quartz-crushing, and for prose- 
cuting other methods of extracting minerals, it is impossible 
to doubt that a land so liberally dowered by Nature will 
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obtain full development. It is true, no doubt, that the 
navigation of the Yenissei and of the Obi—which we 
may safely assume will also be undertaken—will only 
be free for a couple of months each year; but this 
fact, though it will make an industrial and commercial 
revolution in Siberia less rapid, need not prevent 
the development of her resources. During the period of 
open water, there will be plenty of time to bring into 
Siberia the matériel of industry in which she has been 
deficient. An absence of railways, and even of roads, has 
made it impossible hitherto to bring mining-plant into 
Siberia. When once, however, the great river highways 
have been opened, the country on each side of the two 
thousand miles of their respective courses will be virtually 
in direct water-communication with London. The Siberians 
will look to England, instead of to St. Petersburg or 
Moscow, as their source of supply for the products of 
civilisation. 








MR. GLADSTONE ON THE “STORY OF CREATION.” 
R. GLADSTONE, in his new book on Scripture, makes 

the very true remark that in considering how far the 

story of Creation could be told adequately and impressively 
to men who were to learn from it purely religious and moral 
truths, and to whom our modern ideas of science were alto- 
gether out of reach, “any man whose labour and duty for 
several scores of years have included as their central point 
the study of the means of making himself intelligible to the 
mass of men, is po tanto perhaps in a better position to judge 
what would be the forms and methods of speech proper for 
the Mosaic writer to adopt, than the most perfect Hebraist as 
such, or the most consummate votary of natural sciences as 
such.”* And he makes good his words. We do not think 
that the story of Creation has ever been treated with so large 
a sagacity and so full an appreciation of what could and 
what could not be taught to primitive and, as we may say, 
infantine man, as it has been by Mr. Gladstone. In the 
first place, the object must have been, as he points out, 
to teach man his relation to God, and in the next 
place, his relation to the universe in which he found 
himself, and, further, that it was not by a single act 
of creation that human nature had been moulded; that the 
development of man had been moulded by steps and degrees, 
“by a plan which, stated in rough outline, may stir your 
faculties and help those around to the truth through the 
genial action of wonder, delight, and gratitude.” And in 
treating of the rather strongly marked steps or epochs of 
creative energy in the story of Creation, Mr. Gladstone says 
that it seems “to have been vital to the efficiency of this 


“Jesson from such a point of view, that it should have been 


sharply broken up into parts, although there might be in 
Nature nothing, at any precise points of breakage or transition, 
to correspond physically with these divisions. They would 
become intelligible, significant, and useful, on a comparison of 
the several processes in their developed state, and of the vast 
and measureless differences which in that state they severally 
present to contemplation. As when a series of scenes are now 
made to move along before the eye of a spectator, his attention 
is not fixed upon the joints which divide them, but on the scenes 
themselves, yet the joints constitute a framework, as it were, for 
each, and the idea of each is made more distinct and lively than 
it would have been if, without any sort of division, they had run 
into one another.” (pp. 45-46.) Mr. Gladstone applies these 
principles with what we may call a statesmanlike insight and 
subtlety to the story, and what are called the “ days,” in other 
words, the epochs of Creation. He shows us that the great 
object of the proem to the Bible was to show God beyond and 
above and behind the universe, and not as a mere part of it,— 
not as the other nations outside Israel conceived him, as posi- 
tively growing out of it ;—indeed, though the polytheism of the 
early world is now abandoned, and we no longer suppose that 
gods were evolved in every part of the world to suit that 
special part, yet the cultivated men of our own day have 
taken refuge instead in a Pantheism which makes God a 
gradual development of the future, rather than an eternal 
reality of all time, a view which represents perhaps, as nearly 
as anything can, M. Renan’s vague philosophy of the universe. 
Now, of course, the declaration of God as the Creator of all 
things visible and invisible, was in sharp contrast to all the 





* The Impregnable Rock of Holy Scripture. By the Right Hon, W, E, Gladstone, 
M.P. London: W. Isbister, Limited, (p. 56.) 
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polytheistic or pantheistic conceptions of gods or Gog 
involved in or evolved out of Nature by the upward adrift 
of the universe itself; and it is as effectual a blow to modern 
materialism as it is to the ancient conceptions of the 
apotheosis of heroes and emperors. The object of the 
Creation story was to teach, in the first place, the absolute 
dependence of all men on God; and in the second place, to 
teach man that his place in the universe had long been a 
signed for him, and gradually prepared by a long series of 
fatherly acts. Now this could only be done by appealing to the 
pictures of material phenomena actually before man’s eyes, 
and showing in some detail, if not exactly how his world had 
come to be, yet at all events by what sort of methods it hag 
come to be what it was. And, further, man was to be taught 
that all this labour of preparation led up to the idea of regt 
seeing that it is not merely human weakness which looks re 
rest after labour, but that in some sense God himself hag 
consecrated the idea of rest no less than the idea of labour, 
by declaring that he rested after his own creative acts, 
These are the general conceptions, then, mainly involved in 
the Creation story,—monotheism, gradual evolution, labour 
and rest as equally divine and human, and human because 
they are divine,—as Mr. Gladstone conceives them; and 
then he puts the question whether there is anything 
in that story which is in direct opposition to the teaching 
of physical science as we now know it. His answer 
is, that if we have regard to what it was possible to 
convey to primitive man without attempting to convey 
distinctions which are entirely modern, and neither would 
nor could have carried any meaning at all to those minds 
for the benefit of which the story was first told, there is 
no contradiction between the teaching of Science and the 
teaching of the story of Creation,—that story being under- 
stood exclusively as a popular story not intended to show the 
relations of cause and effect, but the broad facts which 
alone could have been of any service to the mind of a 
childish and unawakened being. Mr. Gladstone believes that 
the most modern science confirms instead of invalidating 
the physical conceptions of Genesis,—for example, that light 
existed before the various sources of light were concen- 
trated into luminous centres or suns; that in all probability, 
looking from the geocentric and not the heliocentric point 
of view, the earth must have emerged at the centre of 
a sort of luminous mist before there was any distinct sun 
visible in the heavens; and that vegetable life may very well 
have preceded the era when the sun and moon, as we now know 
them, would have been recognised as the great individual 
sources of light to the earth; that vegetable life must have 
preceded animal life on the earth; and, further, that the order 
of the evolution of the different genera, as given in Genesis, is, 
with an exception in relation to the reptiles,—if the “ creeping 
things” of the first chapter of Genesis really denote the 
specific genus of reptiles, which is doubtful,—approximately 
correct, at least quite as correct as was necessary in order to 
give a true conception of the relation of man to his fellow- 
creatures in the universe, and to his Creator. He points out 
that the nebular theory would suggest that a solid nucleus 
disengaged itself slowly from the world of incandescent gas 
around it, and that, as no word probably existed in the 
Hebrew tongue to distinguish fluids from liquids, the word 
“water ” would be used for the fluid mass, and “ earth ” for the 
nucleus which was being disengaged from it, and that this would 
represent as clearly as it would have been possible to represent, 
the scientific truth as to the early stages of creation, without 
a miraculous anticipation of subsequent distinctions for which 
there is no analogy at all throughout the records of revelation ; 
for though God ever speaks to the highest part of man that 
can hear his voice, he does not address himself to that as yet 
unawakened, that still dormant intelligence, which only some 
centuries of continuously impressed teaching could develop 
and elicit. 


But our special object at the present moment is to call 
attention to the advantage which Mr. Gladstone certainly 
possesses in dealing with such a subject as this, from his habit 
of considering exactly what can be clearly explained to an 
untrained audience, and what it would be a thorough waste of 
power to attempt to explain. If he errs at all, it is, we think, 
in assuming that the story of Creation, as revealed to the old 
Israelite who put it into words, would have answered its pur- 
pose at all less adequately, even if it were admitted that “ day . 
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and “night” cannot properly be conceived as preceding the 

thering of light into a fixed solar centre and the revolution 
of the earth round its own axis, so that almost every spot upon 
it is alternately presented to the sun and averted from it. We 
are told that God called the light “day” and the darkness 
“ night ” before the sun was created, or at least so created as 
to be visible from the earth, which is all that Mr. Gladstone 
understands by Creation for the purpose of this inspired 
narrative. Well, suppose that the Psalmist, as we may call 
him, who was inspired with this sublime narrative, had in his 
own imagination antedated the phenomena of day and night, 
just as he probably postponed to too late a period the creation 
of the reptiles or “creeping things,” would that make any 
difference in the moral and religious import of this marvellous 
proem to the education of the chosen people? Mr. Gladstone 
surely insists quite rightly that the real contents of this in- 
spired introduction to the biographies and history of those 
through whom God was preparing to reveal himself to the 
world, do not depend on the physical accuracy of the detail, 
but on the moral and spiritual accuracy of the lesson which 
is conveyed. Does it teach that God was the author of the 
material no less than the moral and spiritual universe, and that 
there is no power in matter to override the divine purpose? 
Does it teach that God’s purpose is gradually worked out ; that, 
in other words, evolution, both physical and spiritual, is his law, 
whether the physical order of that evolution be correctly, or in 
some degree incorrectly, conceived? Does it teach that the great 
aim of man’s life is to recover that union with God for which 
he was originally created? If it teaches all this, can it matter 
in the least even if there be as much misconception of the 
exact order and detail of the physical revelation as there 
certainly was at times, in the history of Israel, of the moral 
revelation P Is there the slightest reason to take so much 
offence at the misplacing (say) of the origin of the phenomena 
of day and night, as there might fairly be to take at Deborah’s 
emphatic eulogy on Jael’s treachery, or the Psalmist’s 
triumphant anticipation of the vengeance to be wrought on “the 
daughter of Babylon wasted with misery ”? To us it seems that 
if Mr. Gladstone errs at all in his fine criticism on the Creation 
story, it is in attaching rather too much importance to the 
vindication of the accuracy of the physical order, as presented 
in the vision of the Creator’s work. Surely in tracing every- 
thing to God’s own hand, in insisting on the gradual and steady 
increase in the scope and grandeur of his work, and in setting 
forth the likeness of God as the true standard of man’s nature, 
as much spiritual and moral truth was conveyed as it was 
possible to convey in any succinct record of God’s Creation. 
What can be conceived more impressive, more directly 
miraculous in the truest sense of the word, than that any 
writer, even of the Mosaic period, should have declared to the 
people of Israel that God had moulded the universe, stage by 
stage, out of chaos, evolving a regular ascending scale of being, 
until a point had been reached at which man, taking his stand 
at the summit of created life, learned how to aspire to the divine 
likeness? Is it possible to conceive more pregnant truths 
uttered in statelier accents, even though it be possible to show 
that some of the astronomical and some of the biological 
phenomena have been slightly misplaced? Is it not obvious 
that Mr. Gladstone is right in insisting that we must look not 
for absolute but for relative truth in such a story,—for the 
kind of truth which was best calculated to possess and impress 
a very infantine intelligence, and that the experience which is 
gathered in the attempt to shadow forth to rudimentary intel- 
ligence imaginative approximations to the truth, is the kind 
of experience which best indicates the limits of inspiration in 
the cosmogony of the Bible ? 





SMALL SPECULATORS. 


T is said that the crowd of small investors and small 
speculators who have been purchasing and operating on 
Change during the recent crisis was unprecedentedly large, 
so large that their cheques distinctly and heavily increased 
the demand upon the country banks, and were perceptible in 
their corresponding demands upon the London reserve. The 
country-folk were frightened at first by the rumours and the 
excitement; but after the great fall in prices, crowds of small 
capitalists hastened to buy stocks, unexpectedly cheapened, 
for investment, and so helped on the upward turn in every- 
thing except South American bonds which has marked the 





last few days. Trade is fairly prosperous, money is always accu-’ 
mulating in the country as well as in London, and the number’ 
of persons with “a little ” to put away in paper securities swells 
year by year till, when a sudden opportunity offers for profitable 
buying, the multitude of orders sometimes fairly staggers 
even experienced brokers. The same increase among the 
small applicants has been noticed for two years by those who 
arrange the allotments for shares in the great breweries and 
other industrial undertakings which have recently been turned 
into limited Companies, and indicates a very wide diffusion 
either of prosperity or thrift, or both. Moreover, the number 
of small speculators is increasing also. This is partly the 
result of the fall in the rate of interest, which tempts men 
otherwise averse from risk to improve their incomes; partly of 
the very decided increase in the habit of betting, which extends 
itself to everything; and partly of the more general diffusion / 
of akind of financial knowledge, derived, we fear, very often ™ 
from no better source than the financial newspapers which’ 
spring up every day in London, and are by no means all to be 
trusted even for common honesty in offering their “ opinions.” ” 
The temptation to speculate is, indeed, very great. It is’ 
almost the only thing an occupied man at a distance from 
London can do to increase his income. The business requires 
no machinery beyond a little capital; it is exceedingly in- 
teresting, not to say exciting; and though the losses are 
constant, especially in the mining market, where alone the 
speculators have to beware of positive swindlers, of people, we 
mean, who are selling goods they know to be worth less than 
nothing, they are not universal, and not so immediately 
ruinous as to create dismay, which, again, is not generated by 
common report. Nobody is so silent as the unsuccessful 
speculator, and nothing gets abroad so quickly in a limited 
society as a happy stroke on the Stock Exchange. The kind 
of odium which still adheres to the betting-ring does not 
extend in the same degree to ’Change—probably because 
knowledge is supposed to tell in such transactions more 
heavily than luck—and the multitude who buy and sell what 
is practically only a chance, therefore perpetually grows larger, 
till in a crisis like the present, it almost seems as if all England 
were like all Paris when a new loan is opened, standing en 
queue for hours in order not to lose a chance of netting a 
few francs. The telegraph-clerks are on such occasions 
bewildered with business, and country bankers grow amazed 
at the way in which their most respectable customers yield to 
what, when put before them in other forms, they would 
denounce, or at all events deprecate, as “nothing better than 
downright gambling.” 

Itis gambling or not, according to the dealings and resources 
and knowledge of the speculator, and sometimes, too, according .. 
to his personal temperament. There are plenty of men who... 
speculate in stocks as they buy cheese or currants, onacalcula- . 
tion of an improved market, and we do not know that the one... 
set are more gamblers than the other. They produce nothing, :- 
it is true, but neither do they when they buy cotton or corn to 
arrive, which they will sell before arrival; and we do not know . 
that they do any positive harm, except to their own families . 
when they risk too much. It is simply impossible to drawupa . 
formula which will separate trading in stocks from gambling . 
in stocks, except, of course, when a man incurs liabilities he 
knows he cannot pay, and as gamblers never take advice, we 
pass on to a question which seems to us one of considerablein- , 
tellectual interest. What is the kind of man among these. 
speculators who on the whole succeeds, the man, we mean, 
who, after ten years’ devotion to the pursuit, will be known 
among those who understand his affairs to be “singularly 
fortunate in his investments”? Is he usually an able man, or 
is he only an audacious one? or is he a man who relies in the . 
main on “ knowledge,”—that is, either on accurate knowledge ... 
of the causes which govern movements in the stocks he deals 
in, or that form of knowledge which is really nothing but . 
knowledge of arithmetic, the power, for instance, to take a... 
common example, of calculating accurately the effect which an 
increase of traffic, or a strike, or a great accident must have 
upon the ordinary stock of a given railway? Is it the 
widely informed man who wins, or the calculating man, 
or the bold bettor? The public, we fancy, is inclined to the 
last view, which is, we believe, entirely wrong, as wrong as the 
superstition that the bold gambler is the one who succeeds. 
He may succeed, as we all know, in a single coup, or throughout 
one single day ; but he is almost sure to ruin himself in the 
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end, and, moreover, unless he is exceptionally wealthy for his 
adventures, to ruin himself in some scandalous, or, at all 
events, very noisy way. The temptation of easy and large 
success is too strong for him, and sooner or later he does 
something silly. Primd facie, the man of broad knowledge 
is the man who ought to succeed in speculation; but 
it may be decided on irresistible evidence that he does 
not. Hither he does not know some necessary detail, 
like the speculator in hops who had never heard of 


. camomile, or he habitually disregards the tertium quid, the 


“accident ” which is outside human prevision, and which in 
every branch of the speculator’s art may destroy any com- 
bination whatever. The profoundest chess-player may see an 
inevitable mate, and yet, if the chandelier falls upon the 
pieces, may never win that game. Whatever the cause, the 
well-informed man is believed by experienced brokers to be of 
ail men the one who is most unlucky. Indeed, they rather 
distrust knowledge of any wide kind, averring, in a sort 
ef epigrammatic slang, that “with good information and 
cheap money, a man may be bankrupt in a week,” an 
opinion in which, so far as it refers to what is called 
“early information,” most able editors will coincide. The 
man who really wins is the arithmetician, the calculator 
who accumulates the precise kind of knowledge neces- 
sary—often a knowledge of the market only, a knowledge 
so exclusive that we have known one railway speculator suc- 
ceed who did not know where his favourite railway was—but 
who accumulates so much that he ultimately obtains a sort of 
certainty, and dares incur what seem to less experienced men 
most injudicious risks. That certainty asa result of calculation, 
which is not audacity in the least, but is a full equivalent for it, 
is the “ financial courage” which succeeds, and which is so often 
wrongly described as the “nerve” of the successful man. He has 
no more nerve than the trained swimmer has when he ventures 
on a difficult feat, or, at least, his nerve rests on a different 
basis from any inherent quality whatever. It is not the result 
of anything possessed, but of something gathered, and 
gathered usually with much difficulty and strenuous, single- 
eyed application. We believe that scarcely any permanently 
successful speculator has succeeded without this; and were it 
our business to advise an inexperienced man who wanted to 
speculate, we should tell him in all seriousness to study hard, 
to study one thing, and never to venture till his figures 
inspired in his mind a solid conviction of being right. It is 
because they have the patience for this that some “stupid” 
men make fortunes. They are not stupid, but they plod 
instead of running. 

There is, of course, one rare but undeniable exception to 
this conclusion. In speculation, as in everything else, genius 
makes successes of its own. As there are born mathematicians 
and born Generals, so there are men born with a capacity for 
speculation, who seem to have no need for experience, but who 
ealculate cause, effect, and even that obscure mental equation, 
the general opinion of investors, by a process which, if it 
is not intuition, is not easily to be distinguished from it. 
It is probably only unusual rapidity in taking in all sides 
of a position, and thence obtaining the certainty which 
develops courage; but of its result there is no doubt whatever. 
Such a man may deal in almost anything at any time and 
make money, sometimes under circumstances which seem to 
his rivals or opponents positively unaccountable. That extra- 
ordinary American scamp, James Fisk, who first made Mr. 
Jay Gould a millionaire, and who was almost totally unedu- 
cated, had a gift of that kind—a gift, in fact, for mental 
arithmetic as rare as the late Mr. Bidder’s—which seemed 
to stupefy Wall Street, and would have led to fortune 
anywhere where human beings buy and sell. The speculator, 
however, who thinks he has this gift is, ninety-nine times 
out of a hundred, a conceited ass, and will no more make a 
fortune, or even a living, than the thousand and one painters 
or poets who fancy that, because they can dream, the divine 
afflatus has descended upon them. It is the calculator, we 
contend, who is most likely to make money by speculation; 
but of all men likely to lose it, commend us to the youngster 
who thinks he possesses a “ genius for finance.” 





THE ENGLISH DINNER-HOUR. 
HERE is still hope, both for the hungry and the dyspeptic. 
“ The Prince of Wales,” writes the correspondent of the 
Leeds Mercwry—and what the Leeds Mercury says must be true 





es 


—“ intends to introduce a reform in the dinner-hour. The 
fashionable hour of dining has in recent years been getting 
later and later, and it is now generally half-past 8, and 
often 9 o’clock.” It is, indeed, and the dinner none the 
better. “The Prince will, it is said, fix the hour for dinner 
at 8, and, of course, what the Prince does, society in the 
exclusive sense will follow.” Of course they will,—enthusiasti. 
cally. But why society in the exclusive sense? Are we not 
all loyal and hungry subjects, and may we not all dine earlier ? 
“In all probability, in the ensuing season the hour for 
dinner will be 8 or half-past 7 o’clock.” O, brave Leeds 
Mercury! brave herald of good tidings; good ringer of the 
early dinner-bell! With good reason thou wert called the 
messenger of the gods! Have we not suffered from that 
retreating dinner-hour? With what pangs of hunger have we 
not seen it crawling on steadily into the later hours of the 
night? With what ill-concealed rage of impatience have we 
not sat and sulked in our friends’ drawing-rooms? After all, 
to be asked to dine at 9 o’clock is nothing compared with the 
villainy of extending the proverbial mauvais quart @heure into 
an infamous three-quarters; and that extension is only too 
often made when a few privileged guests choose to be rude and 
fashionable at the expense of their fellow-creatures’ comfort. 
Half-past 9 is not at all too late for these night-birds, who, 
like the “ Snark,”— 


“Frequently breakfast at five o’clock tea, 
And dine on the following day.” 


And tosee their entrance at that hour, with bland and smiling 
faces, when the rest of the company have been biting their 
thumbs for the last twenty minutes to stave off the pangs of 
famine, is enough——, well, it is enough to convert on the 
spot a roomful of decent Christians into homicidal cannibals. 


It is not the hour for which one is invited, but the hour at 
which the guests arrive, that it is important to change. If 
his Royal Highness—we make the suggestion to the Leeds 
Mercury, ambassador of gods and demi-gods—would kindly 
turn his attention towards making it fashionable for guests to 
arrive at the hour for which they are invited, the reform would 
be far more complete and efficacious. We believe, however, 
that the Prince of Wales does set a good example in the way of 
punctuality; so we are driven to accept the sad conclusion that 
in this matter fashion is and will continue to be incorrigible, 
with the forlorn result that though society may set back the 
dial for the ensuing season, we shall soon see the hand that 
points to the dinner-hour creeping forward again to half-past 
8and9. That is the secret cause of our lateness and our 
discontent. By some perverse method of reasoning, fashion 
has decided that it is fashionable to bea little late. Once 
upon a time—some hundred years ago—we dined at 5 o’clock; 
that is to say, our ancestors dined at that hour; we never did. 
But even then it was considered that the first arrival was an 
unfashionable person who committed a solecism in coming 
when he was bid, and that those guests who respected them- 
selves should take care to arrive five minutes late. When 
everybody arrived five minutes late, it was necessary for 
some to postpone their coming for ten minutes, and so 
on for a quarter of an hour, and even more, until the 
hosts, in self-defence, were forced to make the dinner- 
hour itself a quarter of an hour later. Then the process 
began again da capo, and again the dinner-hour was 
changed. And so through all the ringing changes of 
time, the dinner-hour has crept on, from 5 o’clock in the 
afternoon to 7 o’clock in the evening, and from 7 in the 
evening to 9 o’clock at night. In another century, if this 
process only continues, our great-grandchildren will be dining 
at 3 o’clock in the morning; but then our great-grandchildren 
will do so many strange and curious things, that one more or 
less need hardly concern us. But we wonder greatly whether 
the Prince of Wales, the deus ex machind which our Mercury 
has invoked, will succeed in reconciling the struggle between 
comfort and fashion. That he would do so for the sake of 
comfort and at the expense of fashion, we have not a doubt, 
for he probably cares as much for the first as he does little for 
the second. Unfortunately, the quarrel is a very ancient one, 
and not to be easily appeased; dating, far back, from those 
dark ages when our ancestors first painted themselves blue, 
and stuck the fashionable bone of their enemies through the 
hole that they fashioned in their own noses. Even in 
those days, society, “in the exclusive sense,” as the Leeds 
Mercury has it, had its fashionable usages and customs of 
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extreme discomfort. Unpunctuality, however, was hardly 
likely to have been one of them; for to arrive late at the cave 
ef their host would have meant finding nothing left to eat, 
the politeness of waiting being an invention of a much more 
recent date. On the whole, we are inclined to think, now that 
enpunctuality has become fashionable, that, like other fashions, 
it is past praying for, past reconciliation with comfort, and 
only to be put down with the strong hand of force. And with 
this idea we make the following suggestion to all intending 
hosts,—namely, that they should consider that to keep their 
dinner waiting for unpunctual guests is to do a grievous 
wrong to those who have already arrived; end that, come who 
may, and whoever it may be that has not come, they should 
make a stern and rigid practice of sitting down to dinner 
within five minutes of the stipulated hour. Doubtless the 
practice would be attended at first with many disagreeable 
mcidents—some guests would perhaps not arrive until the 
very last course, and in doing so would get no more than their 
deserts—but in the long-run, and if steadily persevered in, 
the practice would, we believe, bear good fruit, and common- 
sense and common politeness would once more prevail. If 
people would only realise how extremely damaging it is to the 
dinner, and how much worse than damaging it is to the cook’s 
temper, to be kept waiting for more than half-an-hour, we are 
sure that they would refrain from spoiling two things which 
are so essential to our comfort and well-being. 

What is the proper hour for dinner? The proper hour for 
dinner is that for which one has been invited. Apart from 
that, we should not like to give an opinion. Our grand- 
mothers said that it was between 6 and 7 o’clock; our grand- 
mothers also asserted that supper was a dangerous and 
a harmful meal, but they ate it notwithstanding,—a want of 
consistency on their part which also proved a want of con- 
sideration for their grandchildren’s digestions which were 
thereby damaged. Some wise man, whose name we cannot 
remember, remarked that the best hour for dinner varied 
according to the diner’s means: for a rich man, it was best to 
dine when he was hungry ; for a poor man, to dine whenever he 
could,—a very sensible axiom, but one that hardly meets the 
case of dining together in order to show good-fellowship. From 
the point of view of health, it is impossible to come to any con- 
clusion; for who shall decide when doctors disagree? Some 
doctors say it is best to go to bed fasting, and others recommend 
a recent meal. From emptiness there arise cramps, sleepless- 
ness, restlessness, uneasy tossing, the thoughts of unpaid bills, 
uncomfortable pillows, and cold feet. From fullness there 
eomes many another evil, such as nightmares, bad dreams, the 
workings of bad consciences, the bad headache of the next 
morning, and the still worse temper. Let those who will, 
choose between these evils, or perhaps hit upon the happy 
mean that avoids both the Scylla of plenty and the Charybdis 
of want. We ourselves are prepared to dine at any hour, pro- 
vided that the dinner is a good one; and as to supper, we are 
entirely in sympathy with “Greedy Nan,” of the nursery- 
rhyme, who wished to investigate the contents of the cooking- 
pan before she went to bed. But then, of course, we are 
blessed not only with a good conscience, but with a good 
digestion also; for those two terms are not, as some people 
insist, synonymous. As for the natural hour of dining, that 
ean only be the hour at which the natural, wild, uncivilised 
man takes his food. But the natural man dines when he 
pleases. “ What a blessed thing it is,” as Mr. Squeers said, “to 
be in a state of nature!” Some savages, uncivilised men, dine 
once in three days, spending some thirty hours after their 
dinner in a comatose state, like boa-constrictors,—a custom 
that is hardly suited to London society. According to the 
Leeds Mercury, London society—always in the exclusive sense 
of the word—is going to dine at 8 for the future. Well, 
8 o’clock is as good an hour as any other, and we are quite 
willing to dine at 8 also, if we are not excluded from that 
arrangement. Perhaps we have been mistaken in the term, 
and the society in question is only exclusive of unpunctual 
guests. An excellent sense, a most sensible sense of the word, 
and one in which we most heartily concur; in that case we 
shall always be delighted to dine even with the most exclusive 
society. 

Seriously speaking, was not that paragraph, written pro- 
bably in all good faith, and copied into many another news- 
paper, rather a bitter satire upon a society that dare not even 
choose its own dinner-hour? Think of the uncivilised savage 


who dines when he likes, and then think of our civilised society 
that only dares to dine when it is fashionable. It gives quite 
anew meaning to that hackneyed quotation, “ And, greatly 
daring, dined,”—probably the gentlemen in question dined at 
the unfashionable hour of 6. We have long been painfully 
aware that our countrymen and women only clothed them- 
selves according to some mysterious orders that emanated 
from the priests and priestesses of the goddess Fashion; but 
that they should feed or starve themselves also according 
to her will, is really rather too much. They have now 
sacrificed their comfort, their sleep, and their food to her 
behests: what are they going to sacrifice next ? 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


MR. PARNELL AND THE IRISH BISHOPS. 
[To rue Epitor oF THE “ SpecTaror.”] 
Srr,—It is possible that, as you remark, the Irish Bishops may 
declare Mr. Parnell to be, as a Protestant, outside their juris- 
diction. But the Bishops may perhaps feel that the Pope 
will not take the same view. In 1883, Mr. Parnell was equally 
outside the Bishops’ jurisdiction, but, nevertheless, the Pope, 
in the Rescript “De Parnellio,” rebuked the Bishops for 
encouraging the Parnell Testimonial—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Roman CatTHOLIc. 








MR. JAMESON. 

[To tHe EpiTor o¥ THE “ Spectator.” ] 
S1r,—You say in your article, in the Spectator of November 
22nd, on “ The Jameson Incident,” that Jameson’s own state- 
ment clearly shows he saw the murder, and sanctioned it by 
his presence when he could have prevented it. That he did 
see the murder is the case; but is there not another way of 
regarding the other incidents you refer to? Jameson’s letter 
was, as may clearly be seen, written in a great hurry, and in 
the way he puts what he saw, he incriminates himself, for he 
says he noted the girl’s demeanour as she walked to the 
execution. 

But to those who believe that Jameson most certainly did not 
buy the girl, and in reality did not know what was going to 
occur, there is another interpretation. Jameson notices a 
crowd proceeding with the girl, who is suddenly slaughtered, 
and he expresses his horror at the atrocity—and surely he is 
to be believed in this—and then, and not till then, did it flash 
across him, he had seen the poor child moving like a sheep to 
the slaughter, though, by the way he in his hurry writes, the 
reader naturally is led to the conclusion that all throughout 
Jameson knew the girl was going to execution. 

Can this view of the case be deemed special pleading? 
Surely not. We have each of us to draw our own conclusion 
from Jameson’s statement. He could have said nothing, or 
denied the truth of Assad Farran’s story ; but he does neither. 
He comes forward and narrates, though he does so without 
the detail that was so absolutely necessary to clear him, what 
part he had in the incident ; and it seems to me that Jameson, 
being what he was, a true-hearted, kindly English gentleman, 
we are bound, instead of taking the severest view of his 
conduct, to take the most merciful and lenient one. 

And, Sir, if the victim was instantaneously slain, Jameson 
not being aware she was to be slaughtered, how could he, if 
he had so desired, have interfered in her behalf ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

ALFRED Harcovet, Colonel. 

Junior United Service Club, November 24th. 

[We have been contending for Colonel Harcourt’s theory on 
a priori grounds; but if the matter were before a jury, he 
would have to explain away Mr. Bonny’s letter.—ED. Spectator. ] 





DOMESTIC SERVICE. 
[To tHe Eprror or THe “ Spectator.”’] 
S1r,—I rarely object to any criticisms which appear in your 
columns, as I know the editors of the Spectator hold the con- 
venient, if somewhat elastic doctrine, that criticisms on 
criticisms are inadmissible in the correspondence columns. 
But this week there appears, in the course of an article 
entitled “Domestic Service,” such a travesty of the paper I 
wrote in the Universal Review, entitled “Maids—and their 
Critics,” that I am compelled to ask you for a brief space in 





which to point out that your contributor has in no sense 
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expressed my meaning, or quoted fairly from the article 
which he presumes (pardon me!) to criticise. In the first 
place, I am credited with a desire that a mistress’s in- 
structions to her servants should be what your writer 
describes as “woven in with the conversation, so as to in- 
volve no change of key.” There is absolutely no foundation 
for this statement whatever to be found in my article, wherein 
the only reference to such a subject is a criticism on the 
objectionable practice of speaking to servants as if they were 
dogs, which is common in many households. I never hint in 
the most remote degree that orders should be “ woven in with 
the conversation.” The next criticism to which I have to 
object is, that any “other style of intercourse ”—i.e., any 
other style of intercourse than the harsh, dry, unfriendly tone 
of voice to which I have objected—would be a change as un- 
popular with servants as with friends. I have no hesitation 
whatever in saying that such an assertion is absolutely and 
entirely untrue. It is a matter of perfect certainty that 
servants have their human feelings as assuredly as their 
mistresses; and there is also no reason whatever why the in- 
struction, order, command, prohibition, or even blame addressed 
by the employer to the subordinate, should not be addressed 
in a tone of voice which even in anger conveys some human 
feeling, and some kindly consideration. I pass over the personal 
sneer as to my possession or non-possession of certain “ peculiar 
qualities which do not appear,” as unworthy of notice; but I 
do most strongly object to being credited with nonsensical 
opinions which I do not entertain, which I have given no 
reason whatever for being asserted concerning me, and which 
the writer subsequently demolishes with as much ease as Mr. 
Honeythunder, of philanthropic fame, used to experience 
when he crushed, upon the platforms of Exeter Hall and else- 
where, the supposititious arguments of his unknown opponents. 
Several of the sentences of your contributor I cannot answer, 
for Iam unable to understand what is their meaning, or 
whether they have any meaning at all; but I would entera 
last protest against the muddle-headedness which has con- 
founded my advocacy of kindly feeling between mistress 
and maid into a plea for intimacy, and “the proffer of 
friendship where it is not wanted.” The first I do think 
to be a good and possible thing; the second is partly 
undesirable, and partly impossible; since real intimacy of 
any sort must imply an interchange of personal confidence, 
and at least some approach to equality; and friendship 
is a matter which cannot be “ proffered,’ though it may 
well grow slowly into existence, even between employer 
and employed, where there has been faithful service on the one 
hand, and decent consideration on the other. Pray permit me 
to preserve the anonymity of my article, and to enclose you 
the card of the editor of the Universal Review, and his 
assurance that I am, Sir, &c., C&LEBS. 


[We had no intention of sneering at the writer in the sen- 
tence he quotes. It is not common in any household with which 
we are familiar “to speak to servants as if they were dogs; ” 
and if our critic re-read carefully his own article, he will find 
that, to support some of his assertions, this practice would 
have to be, in certain circles, almost universal.—EDp. Spectator. 





ARTS AND CRAFTS. 
[To tue EprTor or THE ‘‘SpHcTaToR.”’} 

S1r,—As a constant reader of the Spectator, and an admirer 
of the general careful and exhaustive treatment of subjects 
reviewed in its columns, I would direct attention to what 
appears to be an exception to the rule. I refer to an article 
on “The Arts and Crafts Exhibition,” appearing in the 
Spectator of November 22nd. The whole tone of the article 
seems unnecessarily caustic and unsympathetic, and calculated 
to produce an impression that the main object in its composi- 
tion was the display of the superior “ smartness” of the writer, 
rather than a judicious review serving as an educational guide 
for the benefit of your readers and the exhibitors alike. 

The article insinuates that the “amateur” and the “shop- 
keeper ” equally have no right or claim to be admitted to the 
“ Valhalla” of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition, and “ gibbets ” 
them for daring to place the results of their several labours 
where they will come in contact with the works of some half- 
defined conservative hierarchy. 

Further, your critic so luxuriates in an opportunity to 
humiliate and chastise the “shopkeeper,” that he invents a 





special designation with that intent, and stigmatises certain 
among them as “ outer shopkeepers,” in order, it would appear, 
to express more forcibly the measure of contempt entertained 
towards the class as a whole. Incidentally, there is a distinct 
misstatement in the assertion that “the committee have 
allowed some among the (‘ pariah’ ?) shopkeeper class to leave 
the names of the designers and craftsmen in obscurity.” 

Asa member of one of the two firms thus singled out ang 
specified by name, I confidently appeal to the Spectator to at 
least not encourage this irrelevant and partisan method of 
criticism. Should the Spectator consider it beneficial for the 
progress of art to bludgeon and belabour en bloc the aspirations 
and the work of “amateurs” or “shopkeepers,” by all means 
let the process proceed; but it surely oversteps the utmost 
bounds of legitimate criticism, to single out for animadversion, 
not the art productions exhibited, but distinctive classes of the 
community, and to invent and apply to them names which 
appear designedly calculated to insult. 

As a matter of detail, many years in advance of the Arts 
and Crafts Exhibitions, Messrs. Liberty have in a practica} 
manner, as designers, producers, and distributors, helped 
forward the cause of decorative art, and particularly by 
popularising the revival of artistic colouring and colour. 
harmonies ; whilst Mr. G. J. S. Lock (a member of the other 
firm so invidiously alluded to by your critic) is an artist 
whose name appears in the catalogue as the designer of no less 
than eleven important works in the present Arts and Crafts 
Exhibition.—I am, Sir, &c., LASENBY LIBERTY, 

13 Cornwall Terrace, Regent's Park, N.W., November 26th. 


[Mr. Liberty misquotes and misunderstands. The words 
“pariah” and “shopkeeper class” are his own glosses on 
what we said, and in these glosses only lies the supposed 
insult. Mr. Liberty, if he reflects, will remember that there 
are shopkeepers inside as well as outside the Society. Our 
point was, that the Society at the outset seemed to discourage 
the “outer” shopkeeper,—the firms, that is, who are accus- 
tomed to exhibit as firms, leaving their designers and workmen 
anonymous; and that in the present exhibition there seems 
to be a relaxing of that policy. We added that we had no 
quarrel with the change, but we proceeded to criticise its 
results in this exhibition; and our view is, that if the Society 
can obtain good work on these terms, so much the better, and 
that in the case of Messrs. Liberty’s exhibit, it was the kinder 
way not to mention names. Other efforts of Messrs. Liberty 
in the cause of art did not, of course, come within the limits 
of our review; but we gladly admit that the chimney-piece in 
question may be the solitary indiscretion of a bright and 
beneficent career.—ED. Spectator. | 





PRESERVATION OF ANCIENT MONUMENTS. 
|To tHe Eprror oF THE “SPectTaTor,” | 

S1r,—Irish archeologists and the public generally owe much 

to the Secretary of the Ulster Society of Antiquaries for 

drawing attention to the serious defects in the administration 

of “The Ancient Monuments Protection Act, 1882,” as 

recorded in the Spectator of November 22nd. 

In addition to the act of vandalism perpetrated by those 
entrusted with the carrying out of the provisions of this Act, 
as narrated by Mr. Milligan, many other instances could be 
given of the great want of intelligence displayed in preserving 
these relics of a bygone time. Dr. Joseph Anderson, of 
Edinburgh, and that veteran archeologist, Mr. W. F. Wake- 
man, of Dublin, have drawn attention with tongue and pen to 
the deplorable want of knowledge displayed at Inismurray: 
where the archaic character of the cashel—a pre-historic 
structure within which the early monastic settlement of the 
fifth century was established—has been completely destroyed. 

The want of efficient supervision by a competent archxo- 
logist, able to give directions to the workmen employed, is the 
real cause of the mischievous working of the Act. And this 
is in a measure accounted for by the parsimony of the Treasury 
in only allowing a sum of £50 a year to pay an Inspector. If 
the Government are badly served, or fail to get an Inspector 
at that figure, no surprise need be expressed. 

A reference to a Parliamentary Blue-Book recently 
issued, “The Fifty-eighth Report of the Commissioners of 
Public Works in Ireland,” shows that while for the year 
1889-90 a sum of £150 was voted for the preservation of 
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ancient monuments, only £1 7s. 6d. was actually spent by the 
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Commissioners entrusted with the administration of the fund, 
and the remainder went back to the Treasury. 

It is, however, much better to find that practically nothing 
has been done last year, than that the ill-advised operations 
of former years had been continued. The time has evidently 
come when it behoves the Treasury to place the administration 
of this Act in more competent hands. There is no portion of 
Western Europe so rich in pre-historic structures and anti- 

yarian remains as Ireland, and none so sadly neglected.—I 
am, Sir, &c., 


Dublin, November 25th. W. G. S. Bacor. 





MENDELSSOHN. 
[To tHe Eprror or THE “ SpecTATOR.’’] 
§1z,—I have no desire to call in question your critic’s verdict 
on my book, which is indeed, I feel, in general, more favourable 
than I deserve.- There is, however, one passage in the review 
to which I beg to refer. It is as follows :— Her description, 
again, of Mendelssohn’s first pianoforte concerto as a ‘piece of 
enormous difficulty, from beginning to end one maze of in- 
tricate passages,’ surely overshoots the mark,” &c., “and 
seems to bespeak unfamiliarity with the work in question.” 
Had I indeed spoken in these terms of Mendelssohn’s first 
pianoforte concerto, it would prove “unfamiliarity” with a 
very well-known work, and I should have deserved your critic’s 
severest rebuke. I must, however, admit that the narrative 
in my book is not so clear as it might be; but a careful reading 
will show that my description of a piece as “of enormous 
difficulty ” refers, not to Mendelssohn’s first concerto, but to 
the piece already played, in which the young lady failed. The 
piece “of enormous difficulty” was in fact, though not so 
stated, a concert-study of Liszt’s.—I am, Sir, &c., 
BETTINA WALKER. 
33 Upper Gloucester Place, Dorset Square, November 24th. 





A DOG’S COURTESY. 


[To tHe EpiToR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 


Sir,—In your article on Mr. Nettleship’s pictures of animals, 


you note the delicacy of a dog that has been properly trained 
in the matter of taking its food. My little dog is not only 
most dainty in that particular, but strictly observes the 
courtesy, which is natural, not taught, of not beginning his 
dinner (served on white napery that is never soiled) until his 
master begins his own. No amount of coaxing on the part of 
the ladies (they do not wait) will induce him to eat if Iam 
late: he merely consents to have his muzzle taken off, inspects 
his dinner, and then seeks his master’s room, where he waits 
to accompany him in orderly fashion downstairs.—I am, Sir, 
&e., C. HARPER. 








POETRY. 





HORACE.—BOOK IV., ODE VIII. 
TO CENSORINUS. 
DONAREM PATERAS. 


i 
Farin would I, Censorinus, send 
Rich cups and bronzes to each friend, 
Or tripods such as Grecians gave 
To athlete strong or warrior brave, 
Were such things mine,—the best to you 
That Scopas carved, Parrhasius drew, 
Skilful from stone or liquid dye 
‘To image man or deity. 
‘Thou lack’st not such: thine ample store, 
And simple wishes, crave no more :— 
Thou lovest Song: that gift receive, 
And learn the worth of what I give. 


II. 
Not legends sculptured on the urn 
By grateful nations, words that burn 
A new-born spirit, a second life, 
Through the dead victors of the strife ;— 
Not Hannibal’s swift flight, not all 
His threats hurled back ’neath Zama’s wall ;— 
Not impious Carthage robed in flame,— 





More loudly sound that hero’s fame 
Who won from Africa a name 

Than strains our Roman Ennius sung 
Calabria’s crags and peaks among. 


III. 
Unguerdoned in the silent tomb 
The Just would sleep if scrolls were dumb, 
Great Romulus forgotten lie 
Unsung by sacred Poesy. 
A virtuous life, a People’s praise, 
A Poet’s consecrating lays, 
Gave Cacus a hallowed rest 
In the rich islands of the blest. 


IV. 
The loving Muse wills not to die 
A soul of true nobility ; 
From death she bids the Hero rise, 
And crowns him in eternal skies. 
Thus Hercules ’mid realms above 
Quaffs nectar at the feasts of Jove: 
Thus Leda’s sons, a double star 
Glittering benignant from afar, 
Command the troubled waves to sleep 
And snatch the drowned ship from the deep: 
Thus Bacchus with vine-circled brow 
Propitious speeds the suppliant’s vow. 


STEPHEN E. DE VERE. 








ART. 


ee 


THE FINE ART SOCIETY, AND THE GROSVENOR 
GALLERY. 

Asout the time when Hogarth began to paint and engrave 
scenes of contemporary English life, the same sort of turn was 
being given to Art in Japan. There, as in Europe, painting 
was for centuries in the service of religion, and its subjects 
were mainly those of sacred myth and legend. At the end of 
the seventeenth century, a new school arose, the School of the 
Passing World. That is to say, painting ceased to be 
dependent on religion and history, and attained freedom of 
subject. Asin England the new popular art made its way, 
not by the production of single designs in the old fashion, but 
by the mechanical reproduction of designs. In Japan the 
reproduction took the form of woodcuts, either in black and 
white, or in extremely skilful colour-printing. 

In England, the “ great heart of the people” is a conscience, 
and all art gravitates naturally to the form of the Sermon. 
This Hogarth found and traded upon. The Japanese seems 
to live more by fancy and delight. He thinks his land so 
desirable and divine, that there it is not necessary for men 
to pray. At all events, it is permissible to paint without 
moralising. It is true that he attaches an emblematic 
meaning to many of the dumb things painted,—the happy 
plum, the patriotic cherry, the cuckoo and the orange-flower, 
that bring up the merry past ; but in most of the flowers and 
creatures, the Japanese seems to find with a gay indiscriminate- 
ness the promise of longevity. The pine means that, and the 
crane, and likewise the tortoise, and things in general. They 
kept their promise in the case of the greatest artist of the new 
school, Hokusai, who was born in 1760, and died at the age of 
eighty-nine. He considered that he was cut off in his prime, for 
here is what he wrote about the work belonging to his youthful 
period of threescore years and ten :—“ Ever since the age of 
six, I had a mania for drawing the forms of objects. Towards 
the age of fifty, I published a very large number of drawings; 
but I am dissatisfied with everything I produced before the age 
of seventy. It was at the age of seventy-three that I had 
nearly mastered the real nature and form of birds, fish, plants, 
&c. Consequently at the age of eighty I shall have made a 
great deal of progress; at ninety I shall have got to the 
bottom of things; at a hundred I shall have attained a de- 
cidedly higher level which I cannot define; and at the age of 
a hundred and ten every dot and every line from my brush 
will be alive. I call on those who may live as long as I, to see 
if I keep my word. Written at the age of seventy-five by me, 
formerly Hokusai, now Gwa-Kio-Rojin,—the Old Man Mad 
about Drawing.” 








amen sass 
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These words are quoted by Mr. Huish, in his preface to the 
catalogue of an exhibition of Hokusai’s work at the Fine Art 
Society’s galleries; and the visitor coming to the show with 
the ideals of Western oil-painting in his head, will find it 
interesting to ask himself what the art-student of seventy- 
five meant by “ mastering the real nature and form ” of birds 
and fish and plants, and other objects. He clearly did not 
try, as in the endless effort of the Western art, to fully realise 
effect, to give the object as it partly is in shape, and partly is 
lost in light and atmosphere. A glance round the room shows 
that the pitch of colour is consistently subdued and flat, as 
suited the means of reproduction. It is the hints of local 
colour arranged as a decoration. So with the drawing. It is 
an abstraction, not a complete rendering of subject and of 
form. Only so much of the scene is given as is to the artist’s 
purpose. The rest is covered up by the forms of con- 
ventional cloud. Only so much of the form is given as is to 
the artist’s purpose, and his purpose is to express as much 
character and action as possible, and at the same time get a 
design, a convention, out of the object. This is what Hokusai 
means by mastering forms. To learn by heart the action of a 
bird flying and the pattern of its feathers, and to construct 
a private arabesque out of these facts, is the procedure of the 
Japanese artist. His art was, to begin with, reckoned as one 
of the branches of caligraphy, and his ideal of rendering is 
still that of subduing objects to the writing-master’s flourish. 
With a Hokusai, the flourish admits of a great deal of 
character (look, for instance, at the waves in one of the 
drawings exhibited), and by its very limitation in point of 
effect can make a wider draft on Nature in range of subject. 
The Western painter who tries to realise fully is cgndemned to 
still-life. The Japanese throughout, or the Western draughts- 
man who has learned the same lesson, can suggest a thousand 
moving subjects in a decorative shorthand. 


In dealing with the last summer exhibition of the Grosvenor 
Gallery, we enumerated some of the services that it had 
rendered to English art. The sense of those services becomes 
all the keener now that we learn that the present exhibition is 
the last the public will be invited to see. In the notice we 
refer to, we congratulated Sir Coutts Lindsay on having 
secured so many pictures by members of the New Scotch 
School, commonly called for convenience the Glasgow School. 
It is interesting to notice that the School is winning a recogni- 
tion abroad that it hardly won in London. There lies before 
us an article from a Munich paper describing an exhibition 
there of works by the Scotchmen, and if the praise is not always 
discriminating, the enthusiasm is unmistakable. “Certain 
it is,” says the writer, “that no one will be able to resist its 
influence who possesses even the slightest tincture of artistic 
feeling.” 

To its other services the Grosvenor has added the exhibition 
of works in Pastel. In 1888, the first was opened with a 
collection to which foreign masters of the art like Helleu and 
Besnard contributed, alongside of Englishmen. The present 
exhibition is the first of a newly formed Society, that of 
British Pastellists. Most of the leading artists, of whatever 
school, who practise the art are included; but we miss the 
name of one of the finest of pastellists, Mr. Whistler. 
Foreigners like Messrs. Blanche and Raffaelli still contribute, 
and to their ranks are added the quaint Toorop and the solemn 
Knopff, who treats a tennis-party in hieratic style (89). The 
sketches by M. Théophile de Bock deserve notice as rapid 
shorthand landscape-notes. Besnard is not here, but he has 
an imitator in Mr. C. H. Shannon. The “ Portrait” (279) is 
a daring arrangement in Reckitt’s blue and emerald-green 
that is not without its charm; but the “ Marigolds” (207) is 
sadly jaundiced. Mr. A. J. Finberg is of the same school, with 
his “ Diana” (352) and “ Portrait ” (326). Mr. Clausen and 
Mr. Muhrman are, in their familiar ways, admirable,—the 
former sending a study of a child’s head and two landscapes ; 
the latter, several Hampsteads according to Muhrman. Mr. 
Guthrie sends a fine “ Firelight ” (172), and a “ Primevére” 
(95) which is a good example of pastel method; Mr. Melville 
is best in his little sketch of “Southwold Beach ” (73); Mr. J. 
B. Pryde’s “Little Girl in Black” (354) is a lovely sketch. 
Mr. William Stott’s Swiss scenes (39 and 42) and “Sand- 
Pools” (83) are beautiful renderings of atmospheric colour. 
Good, too, are Mr. McLure Hamilton’s sketches of Mr. Glad- 
stone (271), Mr. Paul Maitland’s “ Night in the Suburbs” 
(203), Mr. J. S. Hill’s “ Sundown ” (99) and “ Durham ” (108), 








Mr. E. Sichel’s “ Study in the Looking-Glass” (127), Mr. Millie 
Dow’s “Springtime in Morocco” (157), and Mrs. Jose ph’s 
“ Reflections ” (177). Of Mr. Steer’s contributions, the « Girl 
Sowing ” (181) is the most successful. 








BOOKS. 


—— 

THE TRUTH ABOUT WARREN HASTINGS* 
THE Times of November 15th published a long article, 
entitled “The Truth about Warren Hastings,” upon three 
volumes of Indian State Records, selected and edited by Mr, 
G. W. Forrest. These papers, it is positively affirmed, con. 
stitute a “complete historical discharge of the high crimes 
and misdemeanours” of which Hastings was impeached, and 
entirely exonerate him from all those extravagant accusa. 
tions of political partisans which were stereotyped in history 
by the “deliberate misrepresentations” of James Mill, and 
made popular by the dazzling inaccuracies of Macaulay; 
insomuch that any one who now repeats those charges does so 
(it is declared) in the teeth of established facts. In short, the 
whirligig of time has brought about an entire revolution, and 
we are now to recognise in Hastings a blameless statesman, 
whose public acts may be safely measured by the strictest 
rules of modern political purism. 

What is the general reader, who is thus driven to and fro 
like a football between contending authorities, to think of 
this triumphant rehabilitation? What conclusion, for ex- 
ample, is he to form about the part played by the English in 
the Rohilla War, which Macaulay has so severely condemned, 
and which Sir William Hunter not very long ago pronounced 
to be “one of the ineffaceable blots on Warren Hastings’s 
career” ? According to these two writers, Hastings sold the 
British army to the Vizier of Oudh for employment in extir- 
pating a gallant nation and destroying their heroic chief. The 
State papers just published have been always accessible to 
any one who might desire to study them; and yet the 
Times’ article declares it to be now indisputably proved from 
these records that Rehmat Khan, the Rohilla ‘chief, was « 
“treacherous usurper,” and that Hastings, when he sent 
an English brigade to join in attacking him, was merely 
carrying out, under compulsion, an existing system imposed 
upon him by express treaties. Not a word is said by the 
Times’ writer of the large sum paid by the Vizier to the 
English for this assistance, to which we are now assured that 
he was entitled by formal treaty. In such a conflict of peremp- 
tory opinions, the cautious student of history will no doubt 
be minded to read the papers for himself; while for the 
general reader’s benefit we propose to make a few remarks, 
necessarily limited by space, upon the issues involved. 

The papers published do indeed afford ample material for a 
clear understanding of this memorable transaction, and present, 
moreover, an interesting picture of the time. In 1772, all 
North India was in a state of weltering anarchy; the Moghul 
Empire, prostrate and moribund, was torn in pieces like a 
carcass by vultures; the confusion had been increased by 
the tremendous Battle of Paniput (1761),—for the victorious. 
Afghan had gone back to his mountains, and the vanquished 
Mahrattas were again pressing hard against the Mahommedan 
chiefs along the Upper Ganges. The Moghul Emperor was a 
landless wanderer, seeking protection alternately among the 
English and the Mahrattas, and signing away provinces to his. 
protectors on demand. He was for the moment in the hands. 
of the Mahrattas, and their great predatory armies came 
surging up from the South-West, like the periodical storms, 
every autumn. Rohilcund lay first in their usual war-path, and. 
just as Rohilcund covered Oudh, so behind Oudh, speaking 
roughly, lay the English possessions in Bengal. Rehmat 
Khan, the Rohilla chief, found himself between two imminent 
dangers: the Mahrattas were attacking him in front, and in 
his rear the Oudh Vizier was painfully hesitating whether to 
back up the Rohillas in resisting the Mahratta, or to join the 
Mahrattas in plundering and extirpating the Rohilla. He: 
decided on the former course, and made with Rehmat Khan 
a treaty that was witnessed by the English General (for 
neither the Rohilla nor the Vizier placed the slightest faith in 
each other), covenanting to give, on payment of forty lakhs, 





* (1,) The Truth about Warren Hastings. The Times, November 15th, 1890.— 
(2.) Selections from Letters, Despatches. and other State Popers: India, "1779-1786. 
Edited by George W. Forrest, B.A, 1890. 
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his assistance in driving off the Mahrattas, which was 
accordingly done with the aid and countenance of the 
English ; but when the Vizier demanded his money, Rehmat 
Khan could not or would not pay it. Upon this default, the 
Vizier asked the English to lend him troops for the purpose 
of seizing Robilcund, which “ had long been a favourite object 
of his wishes,” offering to pay forty lakhs and all military 
expenses. The English Government, after some deliberation, 
consented, and, in fact, did the job for him. The Rohilla army 
was scattered, its chief slain, and the Vizier took possession of 
some splendid districts, which he administered abominably, 
and which passed thirty years later under the English 
dominion. 

Upon these bare facts there is, of course, much room for 
argument and discussion of motive and circumstance; but our 
objection to the view taken in the Times’ article is that the story 
is not placed in a historic light; it is arranged and coloured 
dramatically to captivate a popular audience. Rehmat Khan 
is drawn as the villain of the piece; he “lied, shuffled, and 
negotiated with the public enemy. He, a Mussulman, had 
gone so far as to send the Holy Koran to the Mahrattas as a 
token of his friendship, together with a bribe of five lakhs of 
rupees!” He “rose to power by betraying the solemn trust of 
his dying friend;” he was avaricious, treacherous, and so 
forth. The Vizier, honest man (who had himself been in- 
triguing with the Mahrattas, and who had been suspected of 
treacherous designs against ourselves), “ naturally called upon 
the English to aid him in enforcing the treaty which had been 
sworn to in the presence of their Commander-in-Chief. Public 
policy and treaty obligations alike constrained the English to 
accede to this request,” and so the “ traitor Rohilla chief” was 
defeated and slain, to the satisfaction of honourable men,—for 
so are we all. But the simple truth is, that we were bound by 
no treaties at all—nor did Hastings ever take that ground in 
defending himself, for General Barker merely signed as a 
witness, not as a party to it; while it is certain that Rehmat 
Khan was no more a usurper than the Vizier, and rather 
less given to treachery than his neighbours; their titles 
were all the same, and their morality not very different. 
To paint such folk black and white, and to justify the 
transaction on high moral grounds, is little better than 
historic romancing; it is the substitution of stage-play 
for the real motives and manners of hard-headed politicians 
striving with a perilous situation. It produces a smooth 
surface of obviously reasonable proceedings, by varnishing 
over all the dark spots and awkward points of the real busi- 
ness; it ignores the rough ways and subtle dealings of Indian 
Princes struggling for mastery and playing for the stake of 
existence ; and it takes all verisimilitude out of the scene by 
producing incongruous and inaccurate impressions of the real 
character and circumstances of the actors. A writer who im- 
putes to Macaulay “ meretricious misconstructions ” should 
be exceedingly careful to avoid the appearance of soliciting 
public favour by the high colour and immoderate warmth of 
his own phraseology. 

And, after all, the question between Rehmat Khan and the 
Vizier touches us very slightly. Rehmat Khan was un- 
doubtedly the finer character. He ruled his country well, 
however he came by it, and he died like a man, in a gallant 
charge of cavalry, fighting foremost for his tribe and their 
short-lived dominion; while the Vizier kept out of the fray, 
and but for the British cannon, the Afghan riders would have 
made short work of his men. He was in no sense a traitor, 
but it ill befits the English, who destroyed him and puta 
worse man in his place, to pass this rash censure upon 
his conduct. Our concern, as Englishmen, is with our 
own Government; and our question is whether in this 
matter the action of Warren Hastings is so easily and 
absolutely defensible as the Times would have us believe. He 
at any rate, having in him nothing of Joseph Surface, never 
endeavoured to disguise his own vigorous and clear-sighted 
statecraft by moral sentiments, or by deploring the dis- 
ingenuous behaviour of his Oriental antagonists. He has him- 
self stated the objects and reasons of his policy very plainly and 
powerfully in the Minutes and other papers to be found in 
this collection. He says that when the Rohillas made default 
of their treaty payment, the Vizier was quite justified in 
attacking them; that it was sound policy on the Vizier’s part 
toattempt their reduction; and that, since the tranquillity and 
security of the Vizier’s country was the object of our own 








alliance with him, it was manifestly to our advantage that he 
should succeed. He admitted that the measure was open to 
criticism and exposed to risk; but, on the whole, it offered 
such material advantages that he decided in favour of it :— 
“An opinion,” he wrote, “still prevails of the Vizier’s great 
power and his treacherous designs against us, and I cannot expect 
that my word shall be taken as proof of their non-existence. On 
the other hand, the absence of the Mahrattas and the weak state 
of the Rohillas promised an easy conquest of them, and I own 
that such was my idea of the Company’s distress at home, added 
to my knowledge of their wants abroad, that I should have been 
glad of any occasion to employ their forces that saved so much 
of their pay and expenses.” 
The real issue, therefore, is still, whether strong political ex- 
pediency and severe financial pressure justified Hastings in 
lending the irresistible British contingent for the suppression 
of a neighbouring State, against which he had no direct 
grievance or cause of hostility, although it had given to his 
ally the Vizier a fair pretext for attack; while its destruction 
would be undeniably and permanently advantageous to the 
two federated Powers. We are by no means disposed to press 
the point harshly against Hastings, who acted boldly and 
effectively in the interest of his own Government, and whose 
political objects were thoroughly attained by the event. 
Nevertheless, we cannot admit that a war of this kind is 
warranted by the principles of international equity, or that 
in this particular instance it was made necessary by any 
immediate emergency ; and we are sure that the reputation 
of Warren Hastings is rather harmed than helped when it is 
defended by rhetorical arguments which he himself would 
have never thought of employing. 





MRS. ARCHER CLIVE’S POEMS.* 


Lone before the publication of Paul Ferroll, the IX. Poems 
by “V.” attracted an admiration of which only the elder 
reviewers of the present day can remember their fathers and 
mothers talking with eager interest. Mr. Gladstone him- 
self has spoken of those IX. Poems as forming “a small book 
which has the life and soul of a great book ;” and though the 
present reviewer could not undertake to pick out from this 
volume the 1X. Poems published under the name of “ V.,”—we 
think they should have been indicated by an asterisk,—there 
are two or three of them, such as “The Grave,” “ Youth took 
one summer day his lyre,” and “ The Queen’s Ball,” which he 
can well remember to have heard in his youth read and 
discussed by the senior members of the family, as works of 
undoubted genius. Whether they be works of undoubted 
genius or not, we could hardly now say with any con- 
fidence, though they are certainly works of a somewhat 
remarkable intensity of feeling and expression. We are 
disposed to think that in the present day they derive at 
least as much interest from the fact that they were the pro- 
duction of the authoress of Pauw! Ferroll, as from the fact that 
they have a real intensity of their own. Though several of Mrs. 
Archer Clive’s poems undoubtedly succeed in giving forth that 
passion of the heart, that “lyrical cry,” as Matthew Arnold 
happily called it, which is the note of all true lyrics, we doubt 
whether it so far pervades this volume, or even any nine poems 
in it, as would have been necessary in order to gain for the 
author at the present time the reputation which the 1X. Poems 
by “V.” did actually gain some forty odd years ago, when the 
number of published verses marked by a certain power and 
vividness was not a tenth-part as large as now. There are 
single verses and lines of unquestionable passion and sim- 
plicity in the poems before us which undoubtedly indicate 
the genuinely poetic temperament of the writer, and one 
or two whole poems of sustained vividness; but, for the most 
part, we should say that nothing in this volume comes up to 
the conception and execution of Paul Ferro'l in fire and con- 
centration, though most of the poems give indications of the 
chief characteristic of that remarkable book, we mean the 
capacity for suggesting the pent-up fire of a still active volcano, 
though not one in visible eruption, underneath the apparently 
tranquil surface of calm and self-possessed purpose. Take, 
for example, the following vivid little poem, which seems to us 
as near perfect in execution as anything in the little book :— 
“ WritTTEN IN HEALTH. 
Forbid, oh Fate! forbid that I 
Should linger long before I die! 

* Pocms. By “V.’’ (Mrs. Archer Clive). Including the IX. Poems. New 

Edition. Londen; Longmans, 1890, 
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Ah, let me not sad day by day 
Upon a dying bed decay, 
And learn to strain my lonely ear 
To catch a footstep drawing near, 
And oft my fainting eyelid raise, 
To see the friend who still delays. 
Let me not hear the world pass by, 
In all its splendour, love, and pride; 
While I have nothing but to die, 
Whate’er my fellow-men betide. 
Nor let me come by sad degrees 
To feel each nobler feeling freeze ; 
And lose my love, my hope, my strength,— 
All, save the baser part of man,— 
Concentring every wish, at length, 
To die as slowly as I can. 
Oh no! I wish, I hope, I pray 
A better ending to my day. 
I fain would mount some headlong steed, 
And gallop o’er the cliff at speed ; 
Fall down a thousand fathoms there, 
And leave my life mid-way in air. 
I fain would meet in victory 
A wingéd ball aim’d full at me ; 
Shout, as it came, my wild war-cry, 
And, ere the sound was ended, die. 
I’d drink a deep delicious wine, 
With hasty poison mix’d therein, 
And with the sweetness on my breath, 
Die, ere I felt that it was death. 
I’d die in battle, love, or glee, 
With spirit wild, and body free, 
With all my wit, my soul, my heart, 
Burning away in every part, 
That so more meetly I might fly 
Into mine immortality ; 
Like comets when their race is run, 
That end by rushing on the sun.” 
That gives the quick pulse of life in “V.’s” verse, the pulse 
of suppressed life, the eagerness to live altogether, and not 
merely a half-alive life, as completely as any poem in the 
book ; and the scorn and dread with which she speaks of 
“Concentring every wish, at length, 
To die as slowly as I can,” 
is of the very essence of her most poetical mood. Paul 
Ferroll is an embodiment of that eager desire, that vehement 
resolve, in its most unscrupulous form, the form in which it 
led the hero to murder, and gave him that hot consciousness 
of a concealed and guilty heart as the consequence of murder. 
Perbaps it is this tendency,—which necessarily resulted from 
the grave and deliberate sin of a cultivated and wakeful 
mind,—to keep every nerve thrilling beneath the reserve of 
a calm demeanour, which gave Mrs. Clive the interest she 
evidently felt in delineating the hidden life of self-willed 
but also self-limited guilt, a guilt that would go “thus far, 
but no farther,” We see it again in the poem called “I 
watched the Heavens,” where Mrs. Clive gave us her concep- 
tion of hell. We take two of the most remarkable verses, the 
second of which seems to us to show Mrs. Clive’s intensity of 
feeling at its best :— 
“ And there—oh Heav’n! oh Heav'n !—that fearful sight! 
Man, what a fiend, when turned to ill, art thou! 
What aspects human eyes and thoughts to blight, 
Tortured and torturer, met my glances now ! 
For both uprose before me—both, too, wore 
Man’s form, and yet a human form no more ; 
But shap'd by inner thoughts, till they were grown 
Things that the mortal eye ne’er looked upon. 
One fasten’d to a stake was writhing there, 
With heli’s own aspect on his form and face, 
And round, th’ inflictors stood, on whom Despair 
Was written with another, but an equal trace. 
Where are the burning words that paint the pains 
By spirits on their fellow-spirits wrought ? 
Things which earth’s tyrant racks and dungeon chains 
But shadow forth, as speech interprets thought. 
Not human pain was there, for that can slay, 
And from the man divide the suffering clay ; 
But pangs that press’d on naked mind their smart, 
And lived with life in each immortal part ; 
Such as inflame on earth the torturer’s wi!l— 
The eager will which leaves his power behind ; 
The will, the power, in hell are present still, 
And that wherewith, whereon, they work is Mind.” 
“The Queen’s Ball” is perhaps Mrs. Clive’s most popular 
poem. It was one specially mentioned by Mr. Gladstone in 
the hearty praise he gave to LX. Poems by “ V.,” and here again 
the theme is the contrast between the visible and the invisible 
lite, between the external and conventional manner, and the 
hidden beating of the heart. The subject is a sentence in a 
friend’s letter, that ‘150 dead people were invited to the Ball 
last Friday.” Mrs. Clive supposes that these invited guests 





were all made conscious of the invitation, and that a few at 
least elected to go, and to see how they were remembered on 
earth. Of course the greater number find themselves already 
forgotten and replaced, while there is one, a son, who finds 
his mother’s heart still full of him. Most of the ghosts 
discover how little necessary they were to the world’s 
delight,—nay, how unwelcome in many cases would be their 
return toearth. There is a half-and-half saving clause for the 
man of genius, in which Mrs. Clive, not without a certain 
cynicism, represents his spirit as so greedy of praise that it 
is comforted in death by hearing one of his mots recalled by 
the living :— 
“A ghost went gliding round, who’d been 

The guest of guests in such a scene; 

Without his wit, the feast was cross’d, 

Without his pen, the scene was lost; 

He came to earth, to weep their lot, 

Who wanted him, and found him not. 

But, where were they? Did none recall 

His presence, needful once to all ? 

New wits were ris’n—new words were said,— 

And his like him were of the dead. 

Yet genius is a deathless light, 

That still burns on through thickest night; 

It fires a steady lamp, whose rays 

Descend through time like stars through space; 

Though twice a thousand years be fled, 

We still repeat what Aisop said. 

Thus he, sad ghost! slow circling there, 

By many an all-unconscious ear, 

Caught at the last the dearest name, 

His own,—the hold he had on Fame. 

‘Poor ——,’ the speaker said, ‘ his mot, 

The witty soul! was—so and so.’ 

He heard,—he drank the praise they gave, 

And went the easier to his grave.” 
But when Mrs. Clive attempted a purely imaginative subject, 
like “ The Valley of Morlas,” she completely failed. She could 
paint subdued or restrained passion with a master-hand, but she 
could not make the past live again; nor, indeed, was the con- 
ception of the poem,—the attempt to thread together the various 
scenes which had been enacted in the same lonely and beautiful 
spot, as witnessed by an imaginary “ Genius of the place,”— 
a good one. The longest poem in the volume is not one that 
any one would wish to read a second time. Mrs. Clive, asa 
poet, must be regarded rather as having displayed the sort of 
insight into true passion which rendered her most impressive 
tale unique and tragic, than as having gained a durable place 
amongst the minor poets of England. She had a true poetic 
life in her, but it would be too much to speak of her as a true 
poet. She would rank higher as a poet than Fanny Butler or 
Henry Kirke White; but that is only saying that she had 
written some things which may be long remembered. Pro- 
bably she might claim a poetic rank equal to that of the late 
Lord Houghton,—who could write true poetry now and then, 
but was hardly to be called a true poet. 





SIR 8. W. BAKER’S “WILD BEASTS AND 
THEIR WAYS.”* 


CominG@ from the pen of so mighty a hunter, this work will 
challenge the attention of allsportsmen. It is full of practical 
hints and of exciting stories. Asa specimen of the first, we 
may instance the chapter on the gun; and of the second, quote 
the following encounter which the author had with a young 
rhinoceros :— 

“The calf was about 3} ft. high, and was standing by the body 
of its mother, evidently ignorant of her death. As I cautiously 
approached, it looked much larger than when I had seen it at a 
distance, and I began to think the Arabs were right in their con- 
clusion. There was not much time for reflection, for the young 
tartar gave an angry shake of its ugly head, emitted the usual 
three sharp whiffs, and charged at me as fast as it could gallop. 
I jumped quickly backward by a large rock, and it passed within 
3 ft. of me, but immediately halted, instead of continuing to the 
spot where the Arabs were in waiting with the ropes. It now 
turned round, and seeing me, it repeated its charge in reverse, 
as hard as it could go. I again jumped back, but as I did so, 1 
delivered a lightning-like downward cut with Taber Noor’s 
favourite sword. The young rhinoceros fell stone-dead, all in a 
heap.” 

The author explains the meaning of his title by saying 
that the “wild beasts” are to be killed, and that we must 
thoroughly understand their “ ways” before killing them. 
But he never kills for mere killing’s sake, and draws very 
sharply the line between the true sportsman and the merci- 





* Wild Beasts and their Ways, By Sir Samuel! W, Baker, London: Macmillan 
and Co, 1890, 
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less gunner. He has never hunted, he says, without a keen 
gense of enjoyment in studying the habits of the animals 
pursued. He has fairly earned the right, therefore, of speak- 
ing with authority concerning the habits and characters of 
the beasts which he describes. And some of his views are 
amusingly put. The question has often been raised, he says, 
«whether the elephant or the dog should be accepted as 
superior in intelligence.” Sir Samuel has no doubt about 
the answer. His own experience leads him to say without 
hesitation that the dog is man’s companion, the elephant 
ig his slave. Im case of danger, the dog will defend 
his master; the elephant would not; and while con- 
eeding that this animal’s power of learning is extra- 
ordinary, and that it can be educated to perform wonders, 
the author’s opinion is that the elephant is “ overrated.” 
The tiger’s character finds, of course, no favour with Sir 
Samuel ; but there is, he says, a nobility in the character of a 
lion which differs entirely from the slinking habits of tigers. 
But how does the “nobility” come in? It is the lion’s habit 
to be more careless of concealment, and this renders his de- 
struction comparatively easy. Is this carelessness due to 
courage? Stories of lions are endless, says Sir Samuel, “ but 
my object in producing a few anecdotes, mostly of my own 
personal experience, is to elucidate the character of the animal 
by various examples, which prove the impossibility of laying 
down any fixed or invariable rule.” However, he has no 
hesitation in pronouncing the tiger to be the more ferocious 
and formidable beast of the two. 

The hippopotamus and the crocodile are wild beasts, whose 
habits and character will not bear investigation. The croco- 
diles are the worst, for that loathsome reptile combines 
cunning with its ferocity. Sir Samuel on one occasion refused 
to fire at a magnificent deer, and was murmured at by his 
companions for doing so. But with regard to crocodiles, he 
was a merciless gunner. And quite right too. He tells an 
amusing story of how a cow once caught a crocodile. A 
curious story is tola by Herodotus about the little bird which 
played the toothpick for the crocodile. Sir Samuel writes as 
follows, and it is obvious that natural history does not repeat 
itself :— 

“T have watched upon many occasions the stealthy advance of 
a crocodile to capture small birds, when in flights of many 
thousands they have settled upon the yielding branches of dwarf 
willows. The elastic boughs bent down beneath the weight of 
the innumerable flock, and the crocodile’s head appeared above the 
surface at a distance, sank below, and quickly reappeared (the 
eyes and crown alone above the water) within ten yards of the 
unsuspecting birds, all of which were busily engaged in twittering 
excitement, quarrelling for places, and occasionally dipping their 
beaks in the water when the bending twigs permitted them to 
dvink. In a few moments after the disappearance of the wary 
eyes, a tremendous splash was accompanied by a pair of open jaws, 
pn swept the occupants of the lower branches into the greedy 
throat. 

Of the buffalo’s character, Sir Samuel speaks with dislike 
and respect. He played the part of a merciless gunner to the 
brute, because he regarded him as a dangerous nuisance. 
But he says with great emphasis that the true character of 
the animal is one of stubborn, unflinching courage. We have 
quoted from the “ rhinoceros” chapter already, and should 
like to quote again the vivid account of an attack made by a 
white rhinoceros on one of Sir Samuel Baker’s friends. We 
prefer, however, to quote his comment on the attack: “It 
must be remembered that this rhinoceros belonged to the so- 
called harmless species. This incident is sufficient to exhibit 
the utter fallacy of a belief that any kind of animal is in- 
variably harmless.” There is an amusing illustration in the 
“deer ” chapter, of the fact that sport is dearer to the author 
than natural history. ‘“ Although,” he says, “I do not class 
deer-driving with the far nobler and more exciting sport of 
stalking, the driving is more instructive in affording a know- 
ledge of the habits of the animal.” One of the most interesting 
chapters in this most interesting book treats of the American 
wapiti, which the author holds, and no doubt rightly holds, to 
be the “red-deer of Europe and Asia upon a larger 
scale.” The wapiti, however, itself in this capital chapter is 
rather overshadowed. For the liveliest and merriest pages 
in the whole book are those which describe Lady Baker’s 
journey with her husband, and with no attendants, over some 
trackless hills. They reach their goal at last, and their host 
and hostess are delighted to see them. They can kill the 
fatted calf for two, but hardly has he arrived when a visit 
from a lot of British lords and ladies is announced, Mrs. 





Peters, the hostess, is at first dumbfounded, but in the end all 
difficulties are overcome. How they are overcome is recorded by 
Sir Samuel with great vivacity, but the end of the feast is dis- 
turbed by a “wild beast,” which upsets even his equanimity. 
What he did say the reader may imagine. What he does say 
here runs thus: “The skunk is an extraordinary creature, 
somewhat resembling the badger, and I cannot understand 
why Nature has arranged that an animal so lovely should 
be so repulsive in its odour. The size is that of a small cat. 
The skin is jet-black, of beautiful texture, long, furry, with 
white longitudinal stripes, one upon each side, The tail is of 
sufficient width and length of hair to completely conceal the 
animal when upraised.” 

These volumes, we may say in conclusion, form a thoroughly 
good and satisfactory piece of work, The author is no great 
master of literary style ; but his knowledge of what he writes 
about is great. His work, therefore, forms a good illustration 
of the truth of Horace’s maxin,— 


** Scribendi recte, sapere est et principium et fons,” 


RECENT NOVELS.* 
A wRITER with the fertile invention, the literary aptitude, 
and the long experience possessed by the author of Lady 
Audley’s Secret, cannot fail to produce work possessing certain 
admirable qualities; and these inevitable merits, as they may 
be called, are certainly not absent from One Life, One Love. 
Miss Braddon long ago found her audience, and it is hardly 
possible that she should lose it; the critics are now powerless 
either to extend or diminish her repute; and we may therefore, 
without the unkindness which such a course would entail in 
the case of a young and struggling author, allow the literary 
virtues of her new book to be taken for granted, and devote 
our attention mainly to the one defect which renders it a 
somewhat unsatisfactory performance. This defect is the 
utter incredibility of her conception of the principal character 
in the story. Ambrose Arden is a quiet, gentle scholar, 
living a secluded life in the country, with no intimates 
but his friends and neighbours, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Hatrell, 
and their little daughter Daisy, whose education he super- 
intends, and for whom he has a strong affection. The 
story has only just opened when Mr. Hatvrell, during a 
flying visit to London, is decoyed into a house in a poor 
neighbourhood by a man unknown, barbarously murdered, and 
robbed of a large sum of money. The identity of the criminal 
remains undiscovered, and seven years afterwards Arden, who 
all the time has been a tender, loyal friend to the bereaved 
woman, tells her that he has long loved her, and asks her to 
become his wife. She consents, not because she loves him, 
for she has no second love to give, but because she knows that 
he loves her, and that only by becoming his can she pay her 
debt of gratitude. By this time the shrewd reader is pre. 
pared for the revelation, gradually made, that it is Arden who 
has murdered Hatrell, not, indeed, with his own hand, but by 
the hand of another, in whom he has found a willing tool, the 
crime being prompted by an unhallowed passion for the wife of 
the man whom he thus deliberately does to death. Even when 
the story is thus briefly summarised, the utter want of natural- 
ness in the character of Arden makes itself apparent; but in 
the three volumes of the novel it is not merely apparent, it is 
obtrusive. Of course one can, with a little imaginative effort, 
conceive of a really sweet and kindly nature being betrayed 
even into so shocking a crime as murder by an overpowering 
temptation, say, of sudden anger or fear; but this description 
does not at all answer to the case in question. Arden de- 
liberately plans the murder of a man who has never wronged 
him, knowing that by the act he will inflict unspeakable 
misery upon the woman whom he loves; and his sole tempta- 
tion is the vague and doubtful possibility of some day securing 
that woman to himself. In its cold, relentless selfishness, the 
crime of Arden is the crime of a devil; it is the outcome of 
an essentially evil nature; and to represent it, for the mere 
sake of surprise, as an exceptional episode in the life of such 
a man, who is in all his known relations with others gentle, 








* (1.) One Life, One Love. By the Author of “Lady Audley’s Secret.” 3 vols. 
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kindly, and unselfishly chivalrous, is an outrage upon 
imaginative truth. In the mere telling of her story, Miss 
Braddon displays her wonted skill; but in the treatment of 
such a theme it is impossible not to feel that such skill is 
wasted. 

The publication of Mrs. Henry Wood’s story, The House of 
Halliwell, raises a question in literary ethics which we should 
have thought admitted of only one answer, were it not for the 
fact that another and a totally opposite answer has been given 
by the son of the deceased novelist, Mr. Charles W. Wood. The 
question is, whether, in dealing with the literary remains of an 
author who has passed away, it is the duty of responsible sur- 
vivors to pay respect to the known wishes of the author, 
expressed explicitly or implicitly during his or her lifetime ; 
and our own answer would be an emphatic and unhesitating 
affirmative. Of course there are exceptions to this as to 
every general rule; but of the validity of the rule itself there 
seems to us no doubt whatever, and the facts in the present 
case present no exceptional features. The House of Halliwell, 
Mr. Charles Wood informs us, “was written by Mrs. Henry 
Wood many years ago—as far back as the days when she had 
not as yet written East Lynne ;” and he frankly adds that, 
while it was at that time prepared for publication in three 
volumes, it was “ never offered to any publishing firm.” Surely 
it is not possible to draw more than one inference from this 
latter fact. For a quarter of a century, Mrs. Henry Wood 
enjoyed such exceptional popularity, that any publisher would 
eagerly have accepted any book with her name upon the title- 
page ; and her withholding of this special novel during so 
many years proves conclusively that, in her opinion, its publi- 
cation would have been injurious to her fame. This opinion, 
which is now set aside as a thing of no moment, is amply 
confirmed by the book itself. It has the author’s usual narra- 
tive vivacity, but hardly one of the other qualities of matter 
or manner by which Mrs. Henry Wood’s popular reputation 
was secured and maintained. In the symmetry and ingenuity 
of plot-construction which distinguished Hast Lynne and many 
of its successors, it is entirely deficient, and there is no single 
character in whom the reader can feel any strong interest; 
for even Aunt Copp, who is intended to be a humorous 
creation, is simply a meddlesome, domineering woman, who 
is tiresome rather than amusing. The publication of such 
immature work as The House of Halliwell does a real injustice 
to a conscientious worker who always gave the world the best 
she had to give. 

The initials “A. S.” are perplexingly epicene, and may 
stand either for Arthur Samuel or for Amy Selina; but if 
Miss Adeline Sergeant’s collaborator in Name and Fame be of 
the masculine gender, he is probably responsible for those 
portions of the story which deal with characters and incidents 
of political life; and if this be so, he is heartily to be con- 
gratulated upon his share in the joint work, for the political 
pages testify to their writer’s possession of both knowledge 
and literary skill. This, however, is a remark by the way, for 
the book is not a political story like Coningsby, or even like 
Phineas Finn, but a novel of a more ordinary type, which 
seems to have been written as an arraignment either of the 
moral canons of society, or of the application of these 
canons to individual cases. Sydney and Lettice Campion 
are a brother and sister who are left, by the death of 
their father, an impoverished country clergyman, in a 
position of entire dependence upon their own exertions. 
The brother has passed from the University to the Bar; the 
sister has entered upon a literary career; and both lives are 
rich in the promise of success. In the characters of the two 
there is, however, a marked contrast, for Sydney is both selfish 
and conventional, while his sister is possessed by a chivalrous 
instinct of helpfulness, which is stimulated rather than en- 
feebled by the knowledge that the penalty she will have to 
pay for its indulgence is nothing less than social ostracism. 
Sydney is guilty of heartless seduction and desertion, but he 
wins a noble woman for his wife, and never loses his position 
as.an idol of society. Lettice espouses the cause of a man 
who by sheer misfortune has become a social pariah, and in 
so doing sacrifices her own reputation. That such errors 
should be made, is, of course, unfortunate ; but it is difficult 
to see that society is to blame for them, because they are the 
necessary results of the limitation of human knowledge. 
We who read the novel know how contemptible was the 
character of Sydney, and how unselfishly heroic was the 











conduct of Lettice; but, so far as the knowledge of the 
world went, Sydney was a popular politician with a stain. 
less record, while his sister was a woman who had com- 
promised herself by receiving into her house a married 
man who was believed to be in love with her, and who had 
been convicted (to all appearances justly) of attempting to 
murder his wife, From internal evidence, we judge that Miss 
Sergeant has had the larger share in the construction and 
telling of the story, and her workmanship has never been 
better. The misfortunes of the unhappy Walcott are narrated 
with real power and pathos; but she might have done justice 
to him, and to her noble though indiscreet heroine, without 
doing injustice to those who, in ignorance, condemned them 
wrongfully. Sensible people do not abuse the law because 
once or twice in a generation a perfectly innocent man js 
hanged. 

The name of Miss Clara Lenore is new to us, and as the 
title-page of A Harvest of Weeds does not give the names of 
any previous works from her pen, it may be assumed that this 
is her first essay in fiction. If so, it is noticeably free from 
the crudity and amateurishness which testify to a want of 
literary experience. There is a strong, compact plot, over the 
intricacies of which the author has perfect control; and, what 
is more important still, the author has painted at least one 
really powerful portrait. Here and there we may find atouch 
of melodrama; but, taken as a whole, the story of the fall of 
Eustace Graysbrook is as lifelike as it is impressive, and one 
portion of it is distinguished by unusually subtle truthfulness 
of delineation. The course of action to which the naturally 
high-minded clergyman is tempted by his mad jealousy of his 
young kinsman is not in itself a wrong course; and yet when 
he has taken it, Eustace feels and knows that no action which 
the common conscience of mankind recognises as criminal 
could have plunged him into a lower depth of infamy. It 
might have been necessary, as a simple act of justice, to de- 
throne Hubert by proving that he had no claim to the name 
he bore, and to the estate he held; but Eustace’s past had 
not been such as to make pleasant self-deception possible. 
He knew that justice had had no place in his mind,—that he 
had simply welcomed the opportunity of blighting the life of 
the young man who had never wronged, but always loved and 
trusted him. This narrative of the moral disintegration, 
wrought by one evil passion in a nature not essentially ignoble, 
amply suffices to raise A Harvest of Weeds above the level of 
ordinary circulating-library fiction. 

By average circulating-library fiction, we mean the kind of 
fiction represented by such a story as Mrs. Alexander’s Blind 
Fate, which might, in virtue of the uninspiring conventionality 
of its characters, incidents, and treatment, be described as a 
machine-made novel. The machinery is in good order; it does 
not creak as it works, and the lines and colours come out just 
as they ought ; but they are such very familiar lines, and such 
old-fashioned colours, that only the very youngest novel- 
reader can pretend to be interested in them. When novel- 
readers who are nof young take up a story with a murder 
which in the first volume is very mysterious, but which 
in the second volume is not mysterious at all, because 
all the evidence, assiduously collected by a professional 
or amateur detective, tends to incriminate one man, we— 
that is, those of us who are out of our teens—know quite 
well that that man is certainly innocent, and that the third 
volume will be devoted to fixing the crime upon the person 
whom nobody ever thought of suspecting. When we have 
said that Blind Fate hands on this old, old tradition with 
sturdy fidelity, nothing more is left to say. 


A very different book in every way is Mr. Morley Roberts’s 
story, In Low Relief, for, in addition to other admirable 
qualities, it has the stimulating freshness in which the work 
just noticed is altogether deficient. All the knowledge neces- 
sary for the production of a novel like Blind Fate is a know- 
ledge of the literature of fiction; but to write a novel like 
In Low Relief demands a knowledge of life itself,—at any 
rate, of life of that curious little Bohemian world which 
the author sets himself to delineate. Various writers have 
portrayed for us the struggling artist, with his vaguely 
magnificent hopes and ambitions, his chronic impecuni- 
osity, and his genial camaraderie; but we generally have 
a feeling—which may be relied upon—that the portrait 
is a fancy-sketch, whereas Mr. Roberts’s Armour and 
Raeburn, the painters, Mary Morris, the model, and Torring- 
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ton, the scapegrace man of letters, are evidently studies from 


life, by which we do not mean that they reproduce the features 
of ‘living originals, but that the author has vitally indi- 
yjdualised the characteristics of a type which he has studied 
at first-hand. Realism that is imaginative, and therefore not 
prosaic, is never without a charm; but the book has other 
attractions than this fine veracity. It possesses both humour 
and pathos, and the story of the friendly rivalry of Armour 
and Torrington for the love of Mary Morris is one of the 
tenderest and most beautiful things in recent fiction. We 
seldom come across a book so clever as In Low Relief, and at 
the same time so rich in those graces which are of much more 
yalue than mere cleverness. 

Every reader who knows what is what, opens a novel by the 
author of Molly Bawn with a feeling of pleasant expectation ; 
and when be finds that A Born Coquette is an Irish story, he 
is assured that no disappointment awaits him. Mrs. Hunger- 
ford has never drawn a more attractive and lifelike group than 
that formed by the members of the Delaney household, and 
there have not been many heroines of fiction so wilful, so 
perverse, even so cruel, and yet so irresistibly fascinating, with 
that indescribable fascination which is peculiarly Irish, as Nan 
Delaney, the “ born coquette.” Her conduct to the devoted 
young husband whom she has chosen to marry under such 
extraordinary circumstances is in itself shameful; but while 
we feel angry with her, our anger is an emotion like that with 
which we contemplate the caprices of a spoiled yet engaging 
child, though most readers will be of opinion that Mrs. 
Hungerford has allowed her very naughty heroine to escape 
from her self-made troubles a great deal too easily. The novel 
is as full of rich, fresh humour as a typical Irish novel 
ought to be; the Delaney boys are delightful, and Murphy, 
the old servant, is worthy of a place on the line in any 
portrait-gallery devoted to his class. Gladys, the hungry 
sixteen-years-old girl, is indignant because her disagreeable 
relative, Mrs. Manly, has devoured a certain plum-tart, but 
consoles herself with the hope that it will disagree with her, 
—an expectation which Murphy relentlessly dispels :— 

“Begs, Miss Gladys, ye needn’t hope for that, says he, 
bumping a glass dish down upon the sideboard with rather un- 
necessary force, doubtless with a view to relieving his feelings. 
‘The plums isn’t grown that would overcome her. The ould 
lady is tougher nor you think. The Lord might turn her heart,’ 
says Mr. Murphy, with heavy scepticism, ‘ but —solemnly— Ill 
tell you this, Miss, that the divil himself wouldn’ turn her 
stomach.’” 

A Born Coquette is, in short, one of the brightest and most 
readable books which the present season has so far produced. 


A NEW EDITION OF “JOHNSON’S LIVES OF THE 
POETS.” * 


JOHNSON wrote his famous Lives in old age, and expressed 
in them the knowledge and wisdom of a lifetime. The book 
is one which the merest tyro in criticism will find it easy to 
decry. Itis full of errors and careless statements, and it is 
full also of critical blunders which make the reader doubt if 
Johnson had an ear for music, or any just appreciation of the 
greatest masters of English verse. Poems which for imagina- 
tion and for music appear to us of surpassing beauty, are 
either ignored or abused by the most famous of eighteenth- 
century critics. There is no sweeter or more subtly harmonious 
poem in the language than Lycidas; but Johnson, as every 
student of poetry knows, found the form disgusting, the 
diction harsh, and the numbers unpleasing. Three or four of 
Milton’s sonnets are, it is almost idle to say, matchless for 
simplicity and power; yet, in Johnson’s judgment, “ of the best 
it can only be said that they are not bad.” He even thinks it 
a pity that Milton had not written after “the improvements ” 
made by Dryden, when “it is reasonable to believe that he 
would have admitted a more pleasing modulation of numbers 
into his work.” It would be trite and wearisome to follow 
Johnson as he puts down his heavy foot on some of the 
sweetest flowers of poetry, and it is equally unnecessary to 
point out the limitations of his knowledge. Of some of the 
most genuine poets in the language he literally knew nothing; 
and of Elizabethan literature, apart from Shakespeare, he was 
grossly ignorant. 

Another obvious drawback to the value of these so-called 
Lives of the Poets is that the title of the work is belied by the 








* Johnson’s Lives of the Pocts. Edited, with Notes, by Mrs. Alexander Napier, 
and an Introduction by J, W. Hales, M.A. London: Bell and Sons, 1890, 





contents. Johnson was himself aware of this. “I was some- 
what disappointed,” Boswell writes, “in finding that the 
edition of the English Poets for which he was to write 
Prefaces and Lives, was not an undertaking directed by 
him; but that he was to furnish a Preface and Life to any 
poet the booksellers pleased. I asked him if he would do this 
to any dunce’s works if they should ask him. Johnson: 
‘Yes, Sir, and say he was a dunce.’” There are fifty-three 
“Lives of the most eminent English Poets ” in these volumes, 
and at the lowest computation, twenty of the men chosen for 
this honour have no more claim to a place in such a work, than 
the majority of verse-makers in obscure provincial newspapers. 
The faults, therefore, both of omission and commission, in these 
Lives are obvious; but in spite of them, the book is one of 
lasting value, and teems with literary interest. Not only, as 
Professor Hales truly observes, should it “ be studied as the 
best extant exposition of the critical ideas current in the last 
century,” but it is of still greater interest from the indi- 
viduality of the writer, and as the ripest fruit of a mind of 
strong texture stimulated by the keenest interest in life. This, 
indeed, is what makes Boswell’s Johnson one of the most de- 
lightful books in the language, and this is why the Lives will 
never cease to attract literary students. 

“Certainly,” writes Mr. Hales, “ it is not easy to overstate the 
respect and reverence that an acquaintance with Johnson’s life 
inspires. He was not only a great but a good man. Whatever 
his insight into the highest and best poetry, he lived a life that 
Milton would have recognised to be a poem,—a life of splendid 
fortitude, of unostentatious but most bountiful charity, of rare 
sincerity and truthfulness. How inexpressibly trivial his faults 
of manner and breaches of etiquette, by the side of these trans- 
cendant virtues! It is good to sit at the feet of such a man, 
whether we agree with his utterances, or disagree. Let him be 
endowed also in large measure, as Johnson was endowed, with the 
excellent gifts of wit and humour, and we have before us one of 
the most interesting and entertaining as well as one of the most 
well-informed, shrewd, and wise companions and masters.” 


There is more ease of style and less of what has been called 
Johnsonese in the Lives of the Poets than in the author’s earlier 
works; but his mode of criticism carries with it the flavour 
of a hundred years ago, and bears little resemblance to that 
of our day. Thus, in saying that Garth was sociable and loved 
society, he writes : “ He communicated himself through avery 
wide extent of acquaintance.” Of Addison he observes: “ His 
page is always luminous, but never blazes in unexpected 
splendour;” and of Prior: “He has no careless lines or 
entangled sentiments; his words are nicely selected and his 
thoughts fully expanded.” And here is a passage eminently 
characteristic of the age as well as of the man, which signi- 
ficantly marks the difference between Dr. Johnson’s view of 
poetical diction, and that held, not always wisely, by Words- 
worth :— 

“Language is the dress of thought; and as the noblest mien 
or most grateful action would be degraded and obscured by a 
garb appropriated to the gross employment of rustics or mechanics, 
so the most heroic sentiments will lose their efficacy, and the most 
splendid ideas drop their magnificence, if they are conveyed by 
words used commonly upon low and trivial occasions, debased by 
vulgar mouths, and contaminated by inelegant applications.” 


Another point that strikes us in glancing once more over 
these biographies, is that some of the author’s most notable 
sayings are to be found in the account of insignificant poets. 
Few readers of the Spectator know anything, or will care to 
know anything, of Edmund Smith ; but every one remembers 
the splendidly extravagant eulogium of Garrick to be found 
in that biography. Writing of Gilbert Walmsley, a common 
friend, Johnson adds :— . 

“ At this man’s table I enjoyed many cheerful and instructive 
hours with companions such as are not often found; with one who 
has lengthened and one who has gladdened life; with Dr. James, 
whose skill in physic will be long remembered; and with David 
Garrick, whom I hoped to have gratified with this character of 
our common friend: but what are the hopes of man! Iam dis- 
appointed by that stroke of death, which has eclipsed the gaiety 
of nations, and impoverished the public stock of harmless pleasure.” 
With what a generous burst of admiration for his old friend 
Goldsmith does the Life of Parnell open !—and if in the bio- 
graphy of Savage, who lives solely in Johnson’s pages, we 
smile at the quaint criticism that “his diction is elevated, 
though sometimes forced, and his numbers majestic, though 
frequently sluggish and encumbered,” there is in the 
admirably written Life of that brilliant scamp, a charm due 
entirely to the character of the writer. It is a masterpiece ; 
and is the more interesting from the fact that, unlike the rest 
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of the series, this Life was written when Johnson was com- 
paratively a young man. 

Savage died at the age of forty-five, which may be said to 
be about the average existence of poets and poetasters in the 
eighteenth century. Of the Lives recorded in these pages, 
nineteen did not reach the age of fifty; and of these, several 
died at afar earlier age. “ Who,” says Johnson, “that ever 
asked succour from Bacchus was able to preserve himself from 
being enslaved by his auxiliary?” Was it this slavery that 
accounts for the brevity of life among poets and men of 
eminence in the last century P Or shall we be more charitable, 
and say that whom the gods love die young P 

We have to thank Mrs. Napier for producing a book of 
which it is difficult to grow weary, in so satisfactory a form. 
Her notes are ample, sometimes, perhaps, a little too ample; 
but they are marked by careful research, and display a wide 
extent of reading. The text, printed from the edition of 1783, 
is “absolutely as Johnson left it;” and there is a good index, 
—an indispensable requisite to all works of this class. We 
may add that this famous English classic appears in “ Bohn’s 
Standard Library.” It is strange that it should have made so 
late an appearance in that deservedly popular series. 


BISHOP RAWLE.* 

“ Wovutp he not be a likely man to succeed me in New 
Zealand ?” inquired Bishop Selwyn in 1868. Such a question 
put by a man like the late Bishop of Lichfield may at once 
make its mark upon the mind of any reader interested in the 
modern history of the Church of England. Good men are by 
no means rare in these days, but it is scarcely to be desired 
that the written lives of good men should become as numerous 
as themselves, in spite of the valuable effect which may well 
be produced even by the examples of those who are not both 
“ereat and good.” Surely it has not been useless that we 
have seen into so many wise and saint-like minds of recent 
years. Yet there is a danger in recording all good work, 
as a matter of course, in the form of biography. The 
memoir of Bishop Rawle—though we must confess that 
the interest is somewhat technical—has much to justify its 
existence, both as portrait of a character, and as example of 
administrative churchmanship, just of that type which prefers, 
as he said, as “result,” “that I might be at the bottom of 
ever so much good, but, like the roots of a tree, out of sight, 
with no visible prominence.” In 1864, previous to leaving the 
West Indies, in his farewell address as Principal of Codrington 
College, in justice to his successor, he told those amongst 
whom he had worked for seventeen years :— 

«A quarter of a century ago I had a position on the highest 
road to academical honours. I was assistant-tutor of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, the first college of that University, with the 
certainty of being soon promoted to the full tutorship on the 


resignation of the senior tutor. ..... If therefore I, or any 
similar man, came here, it was not for any personal considera- 
AONE, 6.5. « You must value your own men.” (pp. 183-88.) 


The lesson that Bishop Rawle had most taken home to him- 
self, as a matter of calm and strengthening conviction, was 
that each man was called to his work and could know his 
eall, after which there should be no hesitation nor looking 
back to a choice which might in any other way have been 
decided. (Amongst numerous other passages, the thought 
recurs on pp. 7, 12, 150, 184, 186, 197, 292, 296, 328, 327, &c.) 
This quiet, though reticent, saintliness was the mainspring of 
all his actions; but it was set in the most sacred places of the 
life; and ability, shrewdness, energy, and—that without which 
so many failures are inevitable—a sense of humour were the 
outward signs of a powerful character. He was not less but more 
fit for management when, in all the anxieties of responsible 
action, he could say :—“ It is a heavy business agitating here ; 
much like pulling by the ears a very fat dog with a strong 
backward tendeucy. In the case of a pig, one would have the 
hopeful alternative of pulling the tail; but the Barbadian 
character has not even the energy of obstinacy and contra- 
diction.” 

The life of Bishop Rawle (1812-1889) is quickly narrated 
in general outline. He took his degree in 1835 (Third 
Wrangler, fourth in First Class, Classical Tripos), but was not 
ordained till 1839, when he was made deacon and priest, to 
enable him to accept the College “ preferment ” of Cheadle, 
Staffordshire, a living which fifty men had refused before, in 
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rotation, it came to him. He threw himself into hig work 
organising, building, educating workers, and placing himself 
and all he had, absolutely at the service of his Church. [y 
1846, thinking it was difficult to find a man to go to be 
Principal of Codrington College, Barbados, he accepted the 
appointment, and arrived in 1847 :— 

“Tf,” he says, “I don’t use ‘the long pole’ with a long arm and 
a strong, I am no true. man. My bile is thoroughly stirred at the 
sight of such abuses in a place which ought to be a model of 
Church efficiency to all the Colonies. It is disgraceful in the 
extreme.” 

Whether or not the new Principal were to be allowed to 
reform, was a question not to be settled without many tussles, 
and the very existence of the College was at stake: “I would 
rather give up the post, with all its prospects of usefulness, 
than sanction any compromise.” The first question wag 
whether the College was to be converted into a grammar. 
school for the benefit of the gentry of Barbados, or, iy 
accordance with the founder’s intentions, to remain a 
missionary institution and Theological College. This being 
settled after a fierce fight, it rested with the winner of 
the day to place it upon a proper footing: “The history of 
Codrington College is painful in the extreme.” In four years’ 
time, much was changed, and the reorganisation was complete, 
Mr. Rawle had now to develop and realise all his schemes, and 
to “head” the various departments of labour in and around 
the sphere of his educational and spiritual energy. In 1851 he 
married a wife able to afford the real companionship and 
almost invisible support so necessary—at least, so invaluable 
—in the personal life of the worker who never must let him. 
self fail “to give his best, and to get better than his best,” 
where those are concerned who rely upon his strength. It was 
the more necessary that he should so give, and so receive of 
greater than his own strength, as he did not make the mistake 
of teaching without training his workers,—a mistake far too 
common, because it is easier to teach a pupil than to train an 
initiator. The strain upon the master is, of course, far greater, 
and requires more perceptiveness and watchfulness, with a 
power of self-control often failing in those who cannot bear 
to see things done with less ability or with a method 
other than their own. But with those who could learn, Mr. 
Rawle seems to have been a most successful teacher; though 
there are hints of the defect of this quality. Yet is it a 
defect, to be severe on occasion? Perhaps the tendency to 
deprecate the true right to anger—the wish not only to avoid 
unjust or intolerable punishment, but punishment as such—is 
by no means a wholesome sign of the times. 

In 1864, ill-health necessitated Mr. Rawle’s retirement, and he 
returned to England, “a mere mental wreck,” he says ; “yet I 
was enabled to do to the last what duty required without 
apparent effort.” He had succeeded. Others could now take 
up the many threads of his Barbadian life. As soon as 
health returned, it was not likely he would remain idle. He 
had refused the Bishopric of Antigua, and control of a 
Burmese Mission, but, under Bishop Selwyn, accepted in 1870, 
the English living of Tamworth, where, as usual, with the 
“opposition,” he fought himself into favour. But two years 
later a “call” came from Trinidad, and he felt it his duty to 
go to the disestablished and disendowed Church which had 
invited his help, as knowing what he had done in Barbados. 
Consecrated in Lichfield Cathedral in 1872, by Bishop Selwyn, 
he worked unflaggingly as Bishop of Trinidad till (preceded by 
his wife), he died on May 11th, 1889. There, too, he had made his 
mark and lived his life to the full, in spite of increasing infirmi- 
ties. “ He was one of my heroes,” said Dean Vaughan the other 
day, “and certainly never lost that position while his noble 
and modestly devoted life lasted.” ‘“ Throughout his life,” 
say his biographers, “he was a firm believer in the guidance 
of God, not merely as a theory, but as a practical, working, 
every-day truth.” 

This, then, is a memoir of his life: it is a memoir rather 
than a biography, from which it now only remains to quote a 
few personal sayings which may be suggestive to other workers 
in various ways. We are sorry to be able to give very few 
excerpts. His mode of treating burning questions was that 
of an educated man of common-sense: he did not lose his 
head, nor, at all easily, his temper, over the various con- 
troversies, some extinct, some smouldering still. Speaking of 
a pupil, he says :— 

“When I was at his age I had just the same strength of 
phrases and nothingness of meaning upon most matters of doctrine, 
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and, if my lot had been cast elsewhere than in a troublesome 
arish, I might have remained so till this day. The work and 

i and excitement of clerical duties, as the gravel and charcoal 

ina filter, serve to clear and brighten the stream of knowledge.” 
(p. 27.) 

Again :— 

«What I met with in England made me feel strongly the 
importance of this [active doing good] to the souls of the people ; 
for it is plain that there is not much reality of religious improve- 
ment, except among those who, either in the active or the passive 
way, have to do with charity—the sufferers and the helpers : 
these ‘grow in grace,’ and it is better to get people, if we can, 
into the active class, rather than into the painful passive; but 
either is better than the ‘ middle.” ” (p. 113.) 

“ He appears,” he said of Colenso, “not to have an idea of the 
deep harmonies of Scripture.” (p. 176.) 

“It was unsatisfactory to me to be superi:uposing systematic 
divinity on uneducated minds. Secular education was therefore 
to be carefully given from the foundation upwards. Therefore I 
did what I had run from Trinity College rather than do. There- 
fore I undertook to teach anything, because I felt that otherwise 
I could not answer to God for the opportunities He had given me, 
and the abilities He had bestowed upon me.” 


All he had he used without any reserve, recognising his own 
abilities and defects, just as he counted up his income, in the 
simplicity of holding all in trust—inevitably and unsensa- 
tionally—for the high purposes of his single-minded life. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


GIFT-BOOKS. 

In the Old Corner Series ” (Griffith, Farran, and Co.), we have 
Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp, and The Story of Blue Beard, both 
illustrated by A. Chasemore. These illustrations, one coloured in 
each volume and the rest plain, are particularly good. Perhaps 
the “ogres” are too good. We can imagine a child dreaming of 
these over-hideous creatures.——From the same publishers we 
get John Chinaman, description versified by Rowe Livingstone. 
The verses are fairly good doggrel. Here is a specimen :— 

“ At dinner, when you fall to work, 
They give you neither knife nor fork; 
But, armed with little st’cks, you dine— 
That gay with paint and lacquer shine, 
More than enough there was to eat, 
All, if you liked it, exquisite. 
Patties of earthworms first were brought, 
Shark-fins, as good as e er were caught, 
Came next, with shoots of bamboo green : 
Leeches in jelly next were seen; 
Then a compote of caterpillar ; 
Then, in a bowl of porcelain fine, a 
Dish of boiled eggs, much liked in China, 
That had lain buried in a celiar 
For years (I’m not a story-teller). 
Roast crickets, perfect of their kind, 
With gooseberry salad close behind, 
Came next. ‘lhey served to every guest, 
—'o crown the feast—a swallow s nest, 
Easy to eat, with thick sauce dressed 
And, for a fillip after meat, 
A cut of pig’s lard hot and sweet.” 
The illustrations are plentiful and excellent. Better representa- 
tions of Chinese ways—of course in the style of caricature—we 
do not remember to have seen.——QOver the Sea: Stories of Two 
Worlds. Edited by A. Datchett Martin. (Same publishers.)—This 
is a laudable effort to interest English children in their little 
kinsfolk across the sea, and these latter, again, in their English 
cousins. Several writers of reputation, among whom we may 
mention Mrs. Campbell Praed, Mr. Frederic E. Weatherley, and 
Mr. Hume Nisbet, have contributed to the volume. We do 
not think that all the tales are likely to please, or, indeed, are 
such as one would like to read to the little ones. “The Sea-Bird’s 
Message ” is a heartrending story of how two children run away 
from a cruel step-mother, and are found by their father anda 
search-party lying dead in the bush. “Nan,” again, is a tale of 
a child cast on the shore from a wreck (are babies ever found alive 
clinging to a mother’s breast ?), brought up by a kind couple, and 
then handed over to a drunken and brutal father, who by a chance 
as strange as it is unwelcome, comes on shore alive from another 
wreck on the very same spot. This is not a cheerful prospect, in 
spite of Mr. Weatherley’s optimism. ‘Lost in the Bush” is a 
third dismal narrative. The illustrations are decidedly good, 
“Nan” being perhaps the best, though “ A Tale of a Thief” is 
not far ofi.——Hearts and Voices: Songs of the Better Land. Illus- 
trated by Henry Ryland and others. (Same publishers.)—Here 
we have eight hymns for children, including such well-known 
favourites as “Once in Royal David’s city” and “There’s a 
Friend for little children,” illustrated with coloured and other 
pictures. It would, we think, have been an improvement, in the 
direction of utility, for this pretty little book if the music had 
been given. 

Recollections of my Childhood’s Days. By Louisa M. Alcott, 
(Sampson Low and Co.)—The paper from which this little volume 
takes its title is only too short,—some fourteen small pages, We 





could well exchange many of the massive volumes of reminis- 
cences through which we have struggled of late years, for a little 
more of this most delightful narrative. Louisa Alcott began to 
write as soon as she could put pen or pencil to paper. This was 
the ruling passion from the first. Her father and mother added 
a wholesome training, in which liberty was a large part. We are 
told that Margaret Fuller, coming one day on a visit with 
Emerson, said to Mr. Alcott (a famous educationist, it will be 
remembered) that she should like to see his “ model children.” 
Almost as she spoke, “a wild uproar approached, and round the 
corner of the house came a wheelbarrow holding baby May 
arrayed as a queen; I was the horse, bitted and bridled, and 
driven by my elder sister Anna; while Lizzie played dog, and 
barked as loud as her gentle voice permitted.” The “horse ” 
tripped, and the whole procession went down ina heap. “These 
are my model children,” said the mother. This same mother, 
coming back from her visits to the poor “ usually much 
dilapidated, because she would give away her clothes,’ and 
the father, whose school “ was broken up, because he introduced 
methods now all the fashion,” are mentioned rather than described. 
The stories which make up the volume are all delightful. Perhaps 
“The Little Red Purse” is the best. Little Lu, who so bravely 
denies herself, but not without some natural longings, and even 
backsliding, is one of the children whom Miss Alcott knew so 
well how to draw. We do not know which to admire the more, 
the sound sense, or the sprightly fancy which gives us such little 
pictures as this, where little Lu dreams that the poor little 
things who reaped the benefit of her self-denial all had wings, 
and were flying round her bed with tambourines full of heavenly 
bonbons, which they showered down upon her; while Aunty, in 
an immense night-cap, stood by clapping her hands and saying, 
‘Eat ali you like, dear; this sort won’t hurt you’” “Music and 
Maccaroni ” we should put next; but all are full of charm. 


The Little Ladies. By Helen Milman. (Griffith, Farran, and 
Co.)—* This is not a love-story,” is the first clause in Miss 
Milman’s first chapter. That promised well; there is a great deal 
too much about love in those books that are meant for children. 
But the promise is not kept. There are two love-stories. Earl 
Claremont dies shortly after his wife, leaving two twin-daughters 
to the care of his sister-in-law. Gaston Romilly, the cousin who 
succeeds to the title, falls in love with this said sister-in-law, and, 
after some difficulties raised by her sense of duty to the orphans, 
marries her. The girls grow up, and then there is another love- 
story. Guy Saville loves Nesta, and Nona, who has been lamed by 
an accident, loves him; or, rather, he begins by loving Nona, who 
returns his affection, but knowing that she cannot marry, refuses 
him, whereupon he transfers his love. Nesta is very capricious ; 
but the inevitable bank-failure occurs, and drives her into 
declaring her affection. This is pretty well, and then we have, as 
an episode, the hopeless affection of the clergyman for the first 
young lady. But “this is not a love-story,” says Miss Milman, 
There is a good deal, we own, about the children, and pleasant 
reading too; but love is really the staple of the book. Miss E. F. 
Harding, who illustrates the book, has an idea of making pretty 
pictures; but she must really learn to distinguish ages with her 
pencil. The new Earl on p. 35 (described as ‘somewhere about 
forty ’’) looks like seventeen, or, if something indistinct on his lip 
is a moustache, might be put at two-and-twenty. Four pages 
afterwards he is thirty; another interval, this time of eighteen 
pages, brings him back to twenty or thereabouts. Sybil on p. 92 
does not look more than seventeen; but she must be nearly ten 
years older. But the faults of the drawing on p. 143 are more 
serious than any mistake as to age. How it can have come from 
the same hand that gives us the very pretty frontispiece, is past 
comprehension. 

For England, Home, and Beauty. By Gordon Stables, M.D. 
(J. F. Shaw and Co.)—Dr. Stables has almost surpassed himself 
in this book. Certainly we have read nothing of his that has 
pleased us more, perhaps we might say,as much. The time is 
the early days of the long war with France, and the action takes 
place chiefly on sea, but now and then on land. Some spirited 
fights between single ships, the “Glorious First of June,” an 
exciting adventure with smugglers on the West Coast of Scotland, 
stories of the press-gang—one of them very amusing—and scenes 
from the Irish Rebellion of 1797, are among the contents of the 
volume. “Beauty” figures in the trio of Dr. Gordon Stables’ 
title, but it scarcely appears in the book, which, we venture to 
think, is not the worse for its absence. 

The Curse of Carne’s Hold, By G. A. Henty. (Spencer Blackett.) 
—Mr. Henty has given us in this volwne a variation from his 
usual entertainment. The historical element exists, but it exists 
in an episode. A certain Ronald Mervyn is accused of a horrible 
murder, tried for the crime, and acquitted, but acquitted in such 
a way that he cannot look upon himself as clearel. This is the 
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plot proper of the tale. It is skilfully contrived. That no reader 
will divine the end, we cannot affirm ; indeed, one or two hints are 
given which an observant person will notice, and which would, 
we think, be better away. Still, the dénouement will, we do not 
doubt, be a genuine surprise to many. So far, then, the story is 
good. It is horrible, it is true; but there is a strong public taste 
for horrors, and Mr. Henty does not go beyond proper limits. 
And the episodical part of the story is good. Ronald Mervyn 
enlists in the Cape Mounted Rifles, and in that corps goes 
through some very stirring adventures. The rescue of Mary 
Armstrong from the kraal of the Kaffir chief is admirably told. 
Altogether, The Curse of Carne’s Hold is a success. 

When We Were Children. By E.M. Green. (Griffith, Farran, and 
Co.)—This has all the look of a true story, though, indeed, it 
scarcely pretends to be a story. It is a chronicle of childhood, and 
full of little touches—the Bishop, for instance, who drank his tea 
without moving the cup from the saucer—that no one could in- 
vent. (But why does the artist give the Bishop a beard? Twenty 
years ago—and the story cannot be of more recent date—no 
English Bishop wore a beard; we do not know that any one wears 
it now.) Eton on Election Saturday; the first ball; the spelling- 
book which one sister wrote because she could not spell (quite the 
same reason as that for which some histories are written) ; the 
hen that was to make their fortunes, but dissipated their hopes 
one day by crowing (there is quite a pathetic story about his 
death), are all very lifelike descriptions. The only sensation of 
the book is a quite natural one, when Dick, the brother, goes to 
sea, and his family are very much afraid that he is lost in a ship 
that has been wrecked. This is a very pleasant book indeed. 

Merchant and Mountebank. By “ Brenda.” (J. F. Shaw and Co.) 
»—Any story in which a man of the Scrooge type is converted to 
better ways of thinking, is pretty sure to be welcome. This is the 
main incident of Merchant and Mountebank. Mr. Weatherhead is 
a rich man who does all his charities, if not exactly to be seen of 
men, yet because his neighbours do them. The one soft spot of 
his heart is his love for his little daughter. When this is touched, 
he finds out something of what real charity means. 

The Log of the ‘ Bombastes.’ By Henry Frith. (Griftith, Farran, 
and Co.)—We have here a sea-story of a familiar kind. Familiar 
as it is, however, readers do not get weary of it. Even we, whose 
appetite for this kind of literature is not very keen now that we 
are well into the “Christmas Book” season, have not found it 
difficult to get through. Certain midshipmen who have full as 
many lives as a cat, and a ruffian of a modern buccaneer, a 
smooth-spoken gentleman who causes ships to be scuttled, are 
the principal actors. Of course there is a young lady in the case, 
and there are the usual accompaniments of the various perils that 
beset the seafarer, calms, storms, pirates, and all the rest. There 
is, it must be allowed, a certain melodramatic flavour about the 
whole. The address of the Captain of the ‘ Bombastes’ to Sir 


, Randolph Chincough about the sailor only wanting to do his duty, 


would most infallibly bring down the gallery. But we do not know 
that the story is the worse for that. 

The Queen of the Ranche. By Emma E. and J. L. Hornibrook. 
(Griffith, Farran, and Co.)—Colonel Neville’s nephew and heir 
takes the liberty of killing one of his uncle’s stags,—apparently 
for no better reason than that he has been dared to do it. He is 
promptly turned out of the house, and emigrates to the States. 
Travelling out to the West, he falls in with a certain rancher, who 
secures him as a pupil, and with him a good proportion of the few 
dollars which he possesses. The young man goes through various 
fortunes, but finally falls on his feet. Meanwhile, we hear a good 
deal about a certain young lady, whose sobriquet gives a title 
to the story. The most animated part of the book is where her 
house and property are saved from the attack of a company of 
marauders by the rancher’s son and the auxiliaries whom he 
collects. There are two love-stories of a not very complex kind, 
Some of the characters have a decided look of being drawn from 
lite, notably that of the farmer parson, Thomas Corless Blaine. 
If such men were more common than they are, it would be well 
for the wild regions which lie beyond the reach of the ordinary 
ministrations of the Churches. 

The Little Princess Angel. By Stella Austin. (Walter Smith 
and Innes.)—This is a very pretty story, and we are not inclined 
to insist upon the observance of the probabilities. If Miss Austin 
chooses to make her heroine a Princess in her own right, and then 
to have her kidnapped and made to perform in a travelling show, 
we do not object. Our only fear was that a creature so super- 
naturally good would have to die prematurely. Happily, our 
feelings are not so harrowed. Little Angel is quite mistress of 
the situation, whatever it may be, is always equally at home— 
indeed, the ease with which she takes to her theatrical performances 
is very surprising—and tames the most savage creatures by her 
unfailing gentleness and goodness. We leave her with a whole 





SLT 

retinue of devoted pensioners, a retinue which must grow to 
5 

something like a host by the time she reaches mature years 

But this is a pleasant book to read, and not uninstructive, ; 

Least Said, Soonest Mended. By Agnes Giberne. (Nisbet and Co.) 
—Kitty Phrynne is the daughter of a station-master who dis- 
misses an honest fellow, ticket-collector at the station, who loves 
her, and cherishes a foolish attachment to an unprincipled may 
of a station somewhat superior to her own. Doubtless there are 
a number of silly girls who might learn a wholesome lesson from 
the story, which is told in a straightforward and effective way, 
if they could learn it at all. But few are taught by anything 
but experience, and not very many even by that. 

There is a great variety of simple but excellent reading in the 
annual volume of the Cottager and Artisan (Religious Tract 
Society), and almost an embarrassment of riches in the shape of 
illustrations. Religious instruction, geographical and scientific 
information, and agreeable story-telling, all combine to make the 
Cottager and Artisan an admirable book for the class it is specially 
intended for. 

Pictures Illustrative of the Lord’s Prayer. By Emma Marshall, 
(Nisbet.)—The pictures in this book, which are large but not 
specially graceful, are meant to illustrate not so much the Lord’s 
Prayer generally, as certain events in the history of two orphan 
girls, Helen and May. Mrs. Marshall undoubtedly exhibits con- 
siderable skill in making the different incidents in her story fit 
the different petitions in the Prayer without anything which looks 
like straining after effect. Still, the story of Helen’s “tempta- 
tion,” “ sin,” &e., seems hardly suited for very young children. 

Just a Love-Story. By L. 'T. Meade. (Spencer Blackett.)—In 
spite of the title of this book, which suggests that it is intended 
for grown-up people, will make a very good gift-book for a girl. 
For although it details a love-affair of a kind, nothing of the kind 
could be sweeter, simpler, or more innocent. This is a story of 
an author’s troubles, and of one girl’s love and of another's 
magnanimity. The contrast between Patty Beaufort and Elizabeth 
Cunningham is admirably brought out. Mr. Beaufort is almost 
too good a specimen of the genus irritabile ; but Louis Stanhope is 
not represented as much of a hero. He is, indeed, nothing better 
than a straightforward young Englishman,—just the sort of man 
that a Patty Beaufort would marry, and an Elizabeth Cunningham 
would not find quite good enough. 

A Man’s Mistake. By Minnie Worboise. (James Clarke and 
Co.)—This is a very good story, with a rather conventional plot: 
A bright, high-spirited girl, Hyacinth Dell, is hampered with a 
bad father, and in consequence of her connection with him, she 
loses for a time the confidence of her employer, Clifford Armstrong, 
who is also her lover, and wishes to be her husband. Some of the 
secondary characters in A Man’s Mistake—Silas Snowe, Hyacinth’s 
second but disappointed lover, Paul Drury, a self-sacrificing 
missionary, and the two wonderful aunts, Kezia and Hephzibah 
—are exceptionally well drawn. Poor Hyacinth’s difficulties 
about religious instruction and other matters indicate on the part 
of the author of A Man’s Mistake, the possession of humour which 
is almost too much suppressed. 

A Ward of the Golden Gate. By Bret Harte. (Chatto and 
Windus.)—Mr. Bret Harte’s humour is of the indescribable 
kind; the only thing definable about it is its irresistible quality. 
One feels it, as Mr. Morfin’s hearers felt his violoncello-playing, 
“in one’s bones;” like Joey Ladle, one takes it in ‘‘at the 
pores.” There is abundance of this rare humour to be so 
taken in and felt in his latest work, which is in some 
respects a finer story than its immediate predecessor, ‘A 
Waif of the Plains,” although a less perfect work, because 
the author has permitted himself to be preposterous in one 
instance in the former, while he never outstepped the modesty 
of Nature in the latter. The Ward herself is a delightful 
creature, and the mingling of courage, frankness, impulse, and 
refinement, real innocence, and arch, lovely girlishness, in her 
character, is made to show out against the background of her 
mother’s story, and her own pathetic ignorance, with skill not to 
be surpassed. The dashing originality of the notion of the Trust 
is captivating, and the group of men who furnish the action of a 
story composed of humorous and pathetic elements after the 
unique fashion of Mr. Bret Harte, is perhaps his most remarkable 
achievement in prose. Colonel Pendleton is the great success of 
the book; his devoted “nigger,” George, a black Caleb Balder- 
stone, is, after a certain point, its one failure. It would be 
hard for even Mr. Bret Harte to beat the first interview 
between Hathaway, the juniorest guardian of the ward, and Negro 
George, the episode of the barber’s shop, and the counting of 
the Colonel’s “ rents ;”? but George in Germany is mere caricature. 
The closing scenes are indeed grand; one remembers Colonel 
Pendleton as one remembers Colonel Newcome. Mr, Stanley 
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Wood has illustrated the story with spirit and sympathy ; but 
was it necessary to make everybody, the ward included, so 
remarkably plain ? 

Esther Lovell: a Life-Story. By Sarson C. J. Ingham. (Hodder 
and Stoughton.)—Goody-goodyism and worldly wisdom, an eye to 
the Kingdom of Heaven, and the earthly reward of a husband 
with a title and a fortune, are curiously mingled in this rather 
tedious story. The characters are numerous, and not very 
natural; but some of them are interesting, and although we do 
not altogether believe in Esther Lovell’s universal accomplish- 
ments, and wish she did not rest her mind from her duties as 
companion to Lady Lisle (a rise from a lower station in the house- 
hold) by reading Plato in the Greek, and although Lord Lisle is a 
most egregious prig, we are rather glad that Esther gets her 
lover and her title in the end. She will be such a very proper 
peeress, and we are so tired of improper ones. 

Viera: a Romance ’Twizt the Real and the Ideal. By Roman 
I. Zubof. (Cromwell and Co., New York.)—We presume this 
novel to be written by a Russian; in that case, the author has 
acquired a creditable amount of knowledge of Engtish for ordinary 
purposes, but not sufficient to render it prudent for him to rush 
into print in that language. It is difficult to make out the story, 
for what is intended to be real in it is crudely, even childishly, 
conceived, and what is intended to be ideal is purely preposterous. 
The author invents the queerest words, such, for instance, as “ to 
explicate,” and constantly gives us sentences of the following 
kind :—“ We want [for girls] the cultivation and free development 
of those talents, which, even when they are absent [the italics are 
ours], are esteemed requisite in order to stand on an equality with 
every member of the community, and to occupy a consciously 
rational position in society.” 


A Cavalier Stronghold : « Romance of the Vale of Belvoir. By Mrs. 
Chaworth Musters. (Simpkin and Marshall.)—Mrs. Chaworth 
Musters has woven a good deal of the family history of the 
Chaworths, a number of local traditions of the Vale of Belvoir, 
and several songs and poems of the Cavalier period, into a story 
of love and loyalty of a wholesome and pleasant kind. The 
Cavalier stronghold is Wyverton House; John, Lord Chaworth, 
from whom both Lord Byron and the Mary Chaworth of his love 
and his lyrics were descended in the sixth degree, is its defender ; 
the heroine of the story is Juliana de la Fontaine, afterwards Lady 
Tracy ; and the chief personage is “ Rupert of the Rhine,” who is 
made very interesting. The tale lacks liveliness in parts; but it 
is more lifelike than most of such attempts to resuscitate the past 
on fixed principles, and it is written in a careful and refined style. 


The Poetical Works of Thomas Lovell Beddoes. Edited, with a 
Memoir, by Edmund Gosse. 2 vols. (Dent and Co.)—It may be 
doubted whether these attractive-looking volumes will do much 
for the fame of Beddoes, whose eccentricities and affectations are 
more conspicuous than his genius. He was brilliantly clever, and 
the labour expended on a drama such as Death’s Jest-Book must 
have been immense; but whatever power it possesses is due to 
the Elizabethan dramatists from whom Beddoes caught his fire- 
As a poetical artificer struggling to reproduce Elizabethan art, he 
is perhaps an interesting figure; but the dramatist who builds 
upon the foundat'on of other men lacks the vitality of a genuine 
poet, and Mr. Gosse admits that he wears borrowed plumes. 
Curiosity may attract readers to Beddoes, but this feeling is 
not likely to merge in the appreciation coveted by a poet, 
Strange to say, Beddoes was as conscious of the uselessness of 
attempting a revival of the Elizabethan drama as any of his 
critics. Writing to his friend Kelsall, he remarks :—‘‘ Say what 
you will, I am convinced the man who is to awaken the drama 
must be a bold, tramping fellow—no creeper into worm-holes—no 
reviver even, however good. ‘These reanimations are vampire 
cold. Such ghosts as Marlow, Webster, &c., are better dramatists, 
better poets, I dare say, than any contemporary of ours; but they 
are ghosts,—the worm is in their pages. ..... With the greatest 
reverence for all the antiquities of the drama, I still think 
that we had better beget and revive, attempt to give the 
literature of this age an idiosyncrasy and spirit of its own, and 
only raise a ghost to gaze on, not to live with.” These are 
sensible words; but Beddoes forgot, or was unable to follow, 
his own teaching, and his plays are without spontaneity, and 
without human interest. His songs, on the other hand, despite 
much grotesque absurdity, which the editor kindly calls “ grisly 
humour,” have sometimes the freedom and freshness of poetical 
life. In Mr. Ward’s “ English Poets,” Mr. Gosse has already done 
justice to Beddoes as a lyric poet, and the verses now printed 
for the first time illustrate his art without changing our im- 
pression of it. The introduction contains some fresh and pitiful 
facts with regard to this unhappy poet. The Beddoes papers were 
handed over to Mr. Browning by the poet’s executor and original 
editor in 1883. Mr. Gosse was asked to assist Browning in ex- 





amining the MSS., and the result is seen in these volumes, for 
which the editor is wholly responsible. It has been known that 
Beddoes died in a Swiss hospital under mysterious circumstances; 
but it now appears that he committed suicide in a peculiarly painful 
way. He appears to have suffered at Basle from great dejec- 
tion, and to have inflicted a deep wound on his leg with 
a razor. He was then taken to the hospital, but the wound 
proved incurable, for the patient tore off the bandages, gan- 
grene of the foot followed, and the leg was amputated. After 
the operation Beddoes seems for a time to have been more cheer- 
ful; but the first day he was able to leave the house he used 
his authority as a physician to procure kurara, and with this 
deadly poison destroyed his life. A letter was found upon him 
addressed to a friend which contained these words :—“I am food 
for what I am good for—worms...... I ought to have been, 
among other things, a good poet. Life was too great a bore on 
one peg, and that a bad one.” A good poet Beddoes would never 
have made, and Mr. Gosse’s criticism of his genius is somewhat 
contradictory. He has no sustained invention, we are told, and 
is powerless in evolution. Even his Death’s Jest-Book, on which 
he laboured “for many years in season and out of season,” is 
“a huge domestic Frankenstein which by adroit editing could 
be forced into the likeness of a tragedy,” and “the passions with 
which he deals are positively obsolete.” Yet he was, at the same 
time, “a poetical artist of consummate ability.” In a kindred 
art there are clever copyists of the old masters whose paintings 
may deceive an unskilled eye. The simulation of genius is on 
the canvas, but the creative force of a great artist is lacking. It 
is, at its best, clever manipulation, and does not rise into the 
region of art. A similar verdict may be passed on the quaint and 
laboured dramas of Beddoes. 

Sermons on the Prophets of the Old Testament. By the Rev. Julius 
Lloyd. (Bell and Sons.)—This series of sermons runs through 
the ecclesiastical year, and the texts are taken from all the 
prophets in their canonical, and not their chronological order. 
The author’s standpoint seems to be that of an open-minded 
orthodoxy, and if, as we suppose, the discourses were delivered 
from his own pulpit to an ordinary congregation, he seems very 
happily to fit on the practical exhortations needed in our own day, 
to those spoken by the prophets of old to the people of Israel. 
He does not attempt the solution of great difficulties such as 
rarely trouble the popular mind, but in many cases gives clearly 
the results of recent criticism, with which, of course, he is not 
always in sympathy. We may give as a fair specimen of his 
style and mode of thought, his remarks towards the end of the 
sermon for the twenty-second Sunday after Trinity, on “ The Ever- 
lasting Kingdom,”—* Yet it may well be asked: ‘Is this state of 
Christendom, which we see now, the complete fulfilment of 
Daniel’s vision of a kingdom of the saints?’ We cannot deem it a 
complete fulfilment. If we take up the first newspaper that 
comes to hand, we find a shameful chronicle of vice and crime, 
disgracing our Christian profession. What is recorded daily in 
our land, and especially in our great cities, is in hideous contrast 
to the ideal of holy peace and love, which the kingdom of Heaven 
seems to denote... ... To any objector who points to these 
scandals as arguments against our religion, we can only reply by 
the parable, ‘The kingdom of Heaven is like leaven.’ So far as 
the spirit of Christ has really penetrated modern society, by His 
holy influence, so far is Christendom a fulfilment of the kingdom 
of Heaven and no farther.” 


Somse Greek ScHoot-Booxs.—The Odyssey of Homer, Book xzi. 
Edited by G. M. Edwards. (Cambridge University Press.)—This 
edition should prove very helpful to those who are beginning the 
study of Homer’s language. There is a very complete and well- 
arranged account of Homeric forms, which would be a good pre- 
paration for Monro’s ‘‘Grammar;” references are also given to King 
and Cookson, and to Brugmann’s ‘‘ Comparative Grammar,” and 
the student is introduced to longer and shorter forms of stem, to 
“consonantal i,” and to sonant liquids and nasals (the circles 
are omitted by mistake under one sonant “m,” and one sonant 
“n,” in the note on p. xxi.) In the notes on the text, also, in- 
teresting little philological comments will be found. Mr. Edwards 
carefully discusses many of the recurring. words and expres- 
sions, such as 3ios (1. 38), feph ts (1. 101), épxos d3dvrwy (1. 168), 
dugieAloons (1. 390); there are very good notes, too, on parataxis 
(11.7 and 95), ei 8 &ye (1.217), and ¢ (1. 260), following the view that 
ei was originally an interjection. Monro’s book is referred to, and 
sometimes quoted, for grammatical points; while to explain ques- 
tions concerning the palace of Odysseus, passages are given from an 
article by Professor Gardner in the Journal of Hellenic Studies. 
With regard to the ordeal of the axes, Mr. Edwards follows Gibel’s 
view that the arrow was to be shot along the hollow enclosed 
between the double crescent-shaped blades of the row of axes 
(notes on ll. 76, 120, 123, and 422). We must not forget to men- 
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tion the appendices, which well deserve notice. They treat of the 
article, the subjunctive, the optative, and the infinitive, and 
are in the main—as is the introduction—reprinted from Mr. 
Edwards’s edition of Book x., but with alterations in the examples, 
and some omissions. ——The First Three Books of Homer’s Iliad. 
Edited, for the use of schools, by Thomas D. Seymour. (Ginn 
and Co.)—This edition is mainly adapted from Professor Sey- 
mour’s more advanced commentary and “Introduction to the 
Language and Verse of Homer,” in the “ College Series of Greek 
Authors,” but a vocabulary is added to make the book more help- 
ful to beginners. The introduction gives a sketch of the nature 
of epic poetry, a list—quaint from its brevity—of some pecu- 
liarities of “ Homeric life,” and an outline of the story of the Iliad. 
Next follows a discussion of Homeric style from an artistic point 
of view, with quotations from Pope, Cowper, and Lessing, as well 
as a more detailed account, giving “rhetorical figures ” used by 
Homer, and ending with a very good little paragraph on some 
words that have different meanings in Homeric and in later Greek. 
Homeric syntax is only briefly touched upon ; but some important 
features, such as the use of parataxis, are clearly brought out. 
We notice that Professor Seymour explains the use of te by this 
principle, evidently not adopting Monro’s theory as to “ve in 
general statements.” Neither does he follow Monro’s views as to 
the force of & in Homer. The introduction also includes a fairly 
comprehensive list of Homeric forms, which would perhaps have 
been more useful in a more tabular shape, and an interesting 
section on Homeric verse. The commentary is scholarly, and 
seems, on the whole, adapted to the aim of the edition. The 
notes are short, but pass over little or nothing, while they give 
some interesting information. The notes on the Lapithe 
(i., 263 f.), on kdpn Kxoudwytes (ii., 11), on Patroclus (i., 307), and 
on symbolical actions in curses and conjurations (iii., 300), are 
particularly good. The vocabulary has been carefully com- 
piled. The map of Homeric Greece might have been clearer.—— 
Euripides’ Iphigeneia among the Taurians. Edited by Isaac Flagg. 
{Same publishers.)—The first noticeable feature in this edition is 
the fullness of the introduction, which is longer than is generally 
allotted to any but the most elaborate English editions of Greek 
plays. Nor does the quality disappoint us. The account of the legend 
and its growth, and of the plot of Euripides’ play, and the dis- 
cussion of the “prologue,” “ deus ex machina,” and pijois &yyeAckh, 
show artistic insight as well as scholarship. The connection of 
the choral odes with the rest of the play is explained. Mr. Flagg 
also points out how the myth relates to an Attic cult, and 
indicates the origin of the story which makes Iphigeneia priestess 
of Artemis, and connects her with the Taurian land. We should 
be inclined, however, to think that Artemis and Iphigeneia were 
not “ distinct divinities” originally, but rather “ Iphigeneia,” an 
epithet of Artemis, as is suggested in the note, though Mr. Flagg 
apparently considers this the second stage. The last section of 
the introduction is entitled “Metres and Technique,” and deals 
with the metres of tragedy, and the principles on which they 
are used to express various degrees and kinds of emotion. 
The meaning, “marching measure,” ascribed to paremiz (p. 45) 
—from oluos, “way”—seems decidedly superior to the time- 
honoured explanation which makes it the “proverb metre.” 
Altogether, the introduction is excellent, and the notes are good 
too. “Euripedes” on the cover looks strange; if it represents an 
improved spelling of the name, it should have been kept up inside 
the book. In the introduction, too, there does not seem to be 
any reason for writing stichomythie, if parodoi keeps its Greek 
form. Are we right in suspecting that we have an example of 
“‘ dittography ” in “the degree of spiritual amelioration that three 
children of nature can take on in three thousand years” (note 5, on 
p. 7) P——Plutarch’s Lives of Galba and Otho. Edited by E. G. 
Hardy. (Macmillan.)—Mr. Hardy has certainly carried out the 
plan on which he tells us that he has proceeded, namely— 
that of making the books of Plutarch “a peg on which, by 
way of comment and illustration, to hang as much historical 
teaching as possible.” It may perhaps be doubted whether 
this method is suitable for many even of sixth-form school- 
boys in a printed edition, its excellence for oral teaching 
being quite a separate question. But more advanced students 
at least should appreciate the copious supply of historical in- 
formation collected for them in the notes, and the account of the 
“period given in the introduction. The notes include a fair num- 
ber of comments on the uses of words and of references for 
grammatical points, besides translations of difficult phrases; but 
Mr. Hardy does not aim at producing at all a complete com- 
mentary on Plutarch’s language. It is on the historical notes 
that he has expended his labour and care. These are quite a 
mine of information, and include biographical accounts of the 
noteworthy persons mentioned in the text, and discussions on 
such points as the rights of senate and army in the election of 








Emperors (note on “ Galba,” chap. x., 1. 18), the power of the 
Emperors over the lives of the citizens (note on “ Galba,” chap, 
xv., ll. 5-6), adoption by the Emperors (note on “ Galba,” chap, 
xxiii, Il. 10-11), election to the maiora sacerdotia (note on 
“Otho,” chap. i., Il. 15-16), and the office of the prefectus urbi 
(note on “Otho,” chap. v., ll. 11-12). These are but a few 
amongst many. The parallel passages from Tacitus are given 
constantly, and in the note on “Otho,” chap. vii., ll. 15-16, 
his fuller account of the battle is quoted and explained, 
In the introduction, the relation of Plutarch’s work to that 
of Tacitus is considered at some length, lists being given 
of parallel passages from the two authors, and of places where 
Plutarch’s account is the more complete. Mr. Hardy arrives at 
the conclusion that they used the same authority, and that this 
was probably the Histories of Pliny the Elder. There is an 
appendix of legends from coins and inscriptions which illustrate 
the reigns of Galba and Otho. Nor is criticism of the text 
neglected: important conjectures and variations in the manu- 
script readings are given in foot-notes, and in the introduction 
there is an account of previous editions, and of the manuscripts, 
two of which Mr. Hardy has himself collated. We noticed some 
misprints. ‘ Lycophron,” in the argument of chap. i. of the 
“ Galba,” should apparently be “Polyphron.” There are super- 
fluous commas on p. 112 of the notes, and in the argument to 
chap. vii. of the “Otho :” “ pulso qui vindice, quondam Imperium 
adseruit,” &c., and “to protect which, Annius Gallus....., 
brought up,’ &c. Nor does there seem to be any reason why 
the same man should be called both “Dryanus” and “ Dryan” 
within four lines (p. exiii. of the introduction). 


Messrs. Hildesheimer and Faulkner (41 Jewin Street) send us 
specimens of their very careful and elaborate Christmas and New 
Year’s Cards, Autograph Cards, &c. The landscapes and animal 
cards are very good, except, indeed, when the animals are intended 
to be comic, and then they seem to us to be, on the whole, spoilt. 
The sentimental cards with babies and young ladies trying to look 
like cherubs or angels are not so good. But all the cards are 
very carefully and often brilliantly executed, some of the smallest 
cards being particularly pleasing. 


We have received the usual supply of Messrs. De La Rue’s 
Pocket-Books and Diaries for 1891, all of them, in our judgment, 
nearly as perfect as they can be made. The only improvement, 
indeed, that we can suggest is possibly an impossible one,—the 
invention of an elastic band which will not only last, but retain 
its full tenacity, as long as the morocco covers of the pocket-books. 
The information given in the larger specimens is admirably 
selected, and we would venture to suggest that next year the 
main results of the new Census should be added. 








(For Publications of the Week, see page 784). 








LIBERTY and CO. 


” L I B E R 7 Y : | invite Inspection of their 
ART “WINTER NOVELTIES 
FABRICS 


| 
| BRIDESMAIDS’, BALL, 
| 
AND SPECIALITIES. | pon 


post-free, New WINTER PATTERNS POST-FREE. 


LIBERTY and CO., REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


Catalogues free on application. 


LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


ELECTROLIAN LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Manufactory, Birmingham, (Established 1807.) 


DINNER, and EVENING 
NEW WINTER PATTERNS, 














Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE. 
Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK. 
CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS. 


: 
SMEDLEY S. Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 


Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 


HYDROPATHY, 


MATLOCK. 
Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 
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LOVE AND LIFE. 

OBERT DUNTHORNE begs to announce that the 
R IMPRESSIONS of Mr. CLUSTON’S MEZZOTINT 
from the PAINTING by G. F. WATTS, Esq., R.A, 
will be read, 


WEDNESDAY, th inst. 
The Issue will be 300 Impressions : no other ‘‘ state.’’ 


THE REMBRANDT HEAD GALLERY, 
5 VIGO STREET, LONDON. 





FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND. 


FUNDS, £10,000,090. 


London Office: 28 CORNHILL, E.C. 
CHURCH 
OF 


ENGLAND 
ASSURANCE 
INSTITUTION. 


MUSGRAVE’S 22 mzoxs COL STER” STOVES. 
(Improved under five patents.) 
Suitable for warming Private Houses and Public Buildings. 
Perfectly Safe, Healthful, and Durable. 

One hundred different designs and sizes. 
MUSGRAVE’S HOT-WATER HEATING APPARATUS, 
On the “‘ Small Pipe” and ‘‘ Large Pipe’ Systems. 

Success in every case guaranteed, 
MUSGRAVE and CoO. Limited, 
97 New Bond Street, London, W. ; 40 Deansgate, Manchester ; 
240 Rue de Rivoli, Paris ; Ann Street Ironworks, Belfast. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING 


MANSIONS, PRIVATE HOUSES, &c. 


Special Attention paid to Temporary Installations for Dances, &c. 
Inquiries invited. Estimates free, 
woopEever & RAWSON UNITED, iésatted, 
88 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.O. 

Where a Model Installation can be seen at Work. 


CITY OF LONDON 
TEA COMPANY. 


Thirty years’ reputation for excellence and real cheapness. Teas of really de- 
sirable quality, ls. 4d., 1s. 6d., 1s. 8d., ls. 10d. ORANGE PEKOES of the most 
delicious growths of India, Ceylon, and China, at market prices. Samples and 


catalogue post-free, 
Six pounds and upwards supplied carriage-paid. Chests containing 20 lb., 
501b., and 1001b., at a reduction, 


Warehouse : 1, 2, and 3 BEER LANE, GREAT TOWER STREET, E.C. 


OUR EYES. 
Just published, TENTH EDITION, Rewritten and Greatly Enlarged, 
with many Additional Illustrations. 


OUR EYES, 


And How to Preserve Them, from Infancy to Old Age. 
With Special Information about Spectacles, 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., &. 
With 70 Illustrations, 16th Thousand, price 1s., cloth. 
PRESS NOTICE, 


“The success of the book seems thoroughly well deserved......This is a most 
useful volume.”—Spectator, 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W., and all Booksellers. 
Sent free for 1s. 2d. by the Author, JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C. 


APOLLINARIS. 


“The Queen of Table Waters.’’ 





LIFE AND FIRE. 
Perfect Security ! 
Low Premiums! 
Liberal Conditions! 


Heap OFFICE. 
9 and 10 KING STREET, 
Cheapside, London, E.0. 


























“WHEN ABROAD, by FAR the BEST BEVERAGE to TAKE is the 
APOLLINARIS WATER.”—Truth. 


“FAMILIAR in MILLIONS of MOUTHS as any HOUSEHOLD WORD.” 


“The POPULARITY of APOLLINARIS WATER is chiefly due to its 
IRREPROACHABLE CHARACTER.” 


**MORE WHOLESOME than any AERATED WATER which ART can 
SUPPLY.”—The Times, 





“Of late years the Queen, by the advice of Sir William Jenner, has usually 
taken Apollinaris Water.”’—The World. 


TEA ESTATE in ASSAM (East Indies) for 


SALE. Cost about £6,500, will be sold for much less; proprietor retiring 





after twelve years’ culture.—For particulars as to profit, &., address, 
PROPRIETOR, care of Messrs. Surr, Gribble, Bunton, and Gribble, 12 


HOME MISSIONS 


OF THE 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


(ADDITIONAL CURATES’ SOCIETY) 


eee oOo eee 


OFFICE : 


ARUNDEL HOUSE, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, 
LONDON, W.C. 


(Opposite the Temple Railway Station.) 


RN RIN Mii On IenWwe~enwnm?? 


This Society seeks to provide Missionary Clergy to work 
especially in the POOREST AND MOST DENSELY 
CROWDED POPULATIONS. 


Not alone in the Metropolitan District, in which it 
contributes towards the MAINTENANCE OF TWO 
HUNDRED MISSIONARY CLERGY, but throughout the 
whole of England and Wales, in every large centre of 
population, it is seeking to Provide for the TEACHING 
OF THE IGNORANT, THE RECLAMATION OF THE 
WANDERING, THE RAISING OF THE DEGRADED, 
AND THE REFORMATION OF THE VICIOUS. 


The total number of Curates towards whose stipends 
grants are voted number 1,047. The employment of these 
Mission Curates implies increased MINISTRATIONS TO 
THE PHYSICAL AS WELL AS TO THE SPIRITUAL 
WANTS OF THE POOR AND DOWNCAST. The 


existing charges for grants amount to over £80,000. 


To maintain all grants now voted, and to meet an in- 
creasing number of urgent applications from hardworking 
Incumbents who seek for fellow-helpers in doing 
CHRIST’S WORK AMONG THE POOR, another £15,000 


a year is required. Reports sent on application. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS AND DONATIONS ARE 
EARNESTLY ASKED FOR, 


And will be most thankfully received at the Society’s 
Office. Cheques, Postal and Post-Office Orders, should be 
crossed “Messrs. Coutts,” or they may be paid to the 


Society’s account at Messrs. Coutts. 


JOHN GEORGE DEED, M.A., Secretary. 


Arundel House, Victoria Embankment, 
London, W.C. 





Abchurch Lane, London, E,C, 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
—@——. 
Aitchison (J.), Signa Christi, cr 8vo (Cassell & Co.) 5/0 
Allin (F. J.), Aids to Sanitary Science, 12mo...... seessecesesssereeeseseee( BAilLiOre) 4/6 
Annals of a Fishing Village, cr 8vo +...(W. Blackwood) 7/6 




















Arundale (F.), Idea of Re-Birth, or 8V0 .....4.....0.ceceee0e-eeee-eee( Ke Paull & Co.) 4/6 
Ascanins ; or, the Young Adventurers, cr 8vo ........ sicuidnedsatinis .(Houlston) 2/6 
Bell (J.), Why Does Man Exist? 8vo. ...(Isbister) 12/0 
Billroth (T.), Care of the Sick at Home, cr 890 ..........cccesseseeererserees (S. Low) 6/0 
Black is White, by the “‘ Prig,” 12mo. .......4.......... ...(K. Paul & Co.) 2/6 
Blissard (J. 0.), Side-Lights on Revelation, cr 8vo ............ (W. W. Gardner) 2/6 


Blore (G. J.), Weighty Charge, 12mo .(Longmans) 3/6 
Brewster (F. C.), Disraeli in Outline, Sv0 ...........6.2..-ssee00++-eee-(Oaesell & Co.) 7/6 
Bright (W.), Lessons from the Lives of Three Great Fathers ...(Longmans) 6/0 
Campbell (A.), The Children of the Mist, 8vo. (Johnston) 2/6 
Church (A, J.), The Laureate’s Country, folio........6...000:e0e000+ Jestuvene (Seeley) 21/0 
Cockle ‘M.). G Iden Q :est, 12mo.. (K. Paul & Co.) 2/6 
Coghill (H.), Oak and Maple, cr 8vo (K. Paul & Co.) 3/6 





























































Crow (L ), An Honourable Estate, cr 8vo ........... sseeseeseeee- (Chapman & Hall) 21/0 
Curate of Rigg, by “ W. H. H.,” cr 8vo .. wnneue AGriffith & Farran) 3/6 
Daudet (A.), Port Tarascon, 8V0 ........cc0e-ccseeee pancbavsbbbeianssesseaneagenee (S. Low) 7/6 
Dawson (H.), Unearned Increment, cr 8vo (8 hei 2/6 
Disraeli ('3.), Tales and Sketches of, Cr 8VO .............ccccceee cceeeceeeee (Paterson) 3/6 
Dixon (J. M.), Dictionary of Idiomatic English Phrases, cr 8vo ..... (Nelson) 3/6 
Donovan (J.), From Lyre to Muse, cr 8vo ..... lie sovseceeeeseee( Kk. Paul & Co.) 3/6 
Faussett (E. L.), French Cookery, cr 8ve ........ avebesescedsoossseesssecessens-C WAEMAN)) OVO 
Fenn (G. M.), A Fluttered D AON sock sSscsensesscesnces (Ward & Downey) 5/0 
Fifty-two More Stories for Girls, Cr 8VO .ec.cscce ceseeceecceceeeeeeeeees (Hutchinson) 50 
Gosse (P. H.), Life of, by E. Gosse, 810 .........:csceesesereeeeees-(K. Paul & 0.) 15/0 
Green (E. E.), Birdies Resolve, cr 8vo (Nelson) 2/6 
Green (E. E.), Dulcie’s Love-Story, cr 890 .......cscccsesseeees ...(Nel-on) 26 
Hooper (A. E.), Up the Moovstair, cr 8v0...........0+6 Se cecapisvacosen (Field & Tuer) 36 
Hooper (M.), Hints on Cookery, cr 8vo .... ....(Blackett) 2/6 
Horder (W. G.), The Silent Vuice, cr SV0  ..........ccccccecceeceseseceeseeees (Isbister) 3/6 
Jackson (J. R.), Commerc‘al Botany of Nineteenth Century...(Cassell & Co.) 3/6 
Jeaffreson (J.), Autobiography of, roy 8V0...........0..0000.0000+ see sseennen . .(Unwin) 16/0 
Jerrold (D ), Tales by, cr 8vo. b conve os bvabbeneesienseaneeies Paterson) 3/6 
Jobnson (V. E.), Our Debt to the Past, cr 8vo ............... (Griffith & Farran) 2/6 
Keary (©. F.), Vikings in the Western Christendom, 8vo nwin) 16/0 
Layard (N. F.), Poems, 12mo ...... LRP ts AIRY 

Le Brasseur (G.), Philosophy in Stippers, cr Svo. 

Life ——s, the Close Brethren, cr 8vo ...... eee. .{Hodder & Stoughton) 1/6 
Low (F. H.), The Air-Child, cr 800 ...........ss000seseeceeeeeseeees (Griffith & Farran) 3/6 
Marston (J. A.), Notes on Typhoid, cr 8vo ......... .. acnin «..(Lewis) 3/6 
McCarthy (J.), Charing Cross to St. Paul’s, 4to ...... (Seeley) 21/0 
Myrbach (M.), Sketches of England, 4°0 ............000.65. 


Oliphant (Mre.), Royal Edinburgh, roy 8vo . o 
Ormiston (J.), Wine and O 1 from Immanuel’s Land, cr 8vo... 

Picturesque England, roy 8v0_ ............2eceeeseee pectean penbneens 
Plain and Simple Lessons from tbe Minor Prophets, cr 8vo 
Price (W. 8S ), My Third Campaign in East Africa, cr 8vo... 


Rawnsley (H. D.), Poems, Ballads, &., 12mo ...........0.... 

Read and Others v. the Bishop of Lincoln, 8vo . Macmillan) 1/6 
Robinson (A M. F.), Selected Lyrics, 12m0 ..............c.cccescesseecereeees (Unwin) 3/6 
Schopenhauer (A.), Studies in Pessimism, cr 8vo ................+ (Sonnenschein) 2/6 


Scott (W.), Poetical Works, edited by H. B. Raildon, cr 8vo (Griffith & Farran) 2/0 
Steuart (J.), Letters to Living Authors, cr 8vo ... 
Taylor (W. M.’, Moses the Lawgiver, cr 8vo ..... . 
Thomas (J, Le), Oxford to Palestine, cr 8vo (Field & Tuer) 2/6 
Thompson (D. G.), Philosophy of Fiction in Literature, cr 8vo (Longmans) 6/0 
Verne (J.), Family without a Name, cr 8vo 
Week in a Wherry on the Norfolk Broads, 16mo. 
West (C.), Demas, cr 8vo 
b anager) (B. F.), Gospel according to St. Luke, 12 
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Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 






a 
OvuTsIDE Pacs, TWELVE GUINEAS. 
2 s. d. £s. d. 
Page .... - 1010 0] Narrow Column ................. 310 0 
Half-Page . »- & 868 aus 
MDURFEOE FAB .....0.sesesocseveces 212 6{| Quarter-Column 
CoMPANIES. 
Outside Page .................006 £14 14 0 | Inside Page ............ asbussnsege £12 12 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 

Broad Column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. per inch. 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s. per inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 


Terms: net. 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL AND 
Upnam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York; and Messrs. BRENTANO’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are 
received. - 

Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NoT be addressed to the EDITOR, but 
zo the PuBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 











OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER. 
J COLOURS.—The WINTER EXHIBITION of Sketches and Stndies will 
OPEN on DECHMBER lst, 5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 5. Admittance, 1s. ; 
Catalogue, 6d. ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 





RINCES’ HALL, PICCADILLY.—(Under the distin- 
guished patronage of the Agents-General for Australia, the Lord Bishop of 
Manchester, &c.)—A Pn LECTURE on ‘‘The TALMUD” will be delivered 
by the Rev. ISIDORE MYERS, B.A., the Australian Lecturer and Elocutionist, 
on THURSDAY EVENING, December 4th, 1890, commencing at 8 o’clock. Sir 
Philip Magnus will preside. Tickets, 5s., 3s., 28., and 1s.; reserved stalls, 10s. 6d. 





OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
y COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
 poge foremployment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. About fifty Students 


i admitted in September, 1891. For Competition, the Secretary of State 
will offer Ten Appointments in the Indian Public Works Dept., and Two in the 
Indian Telegraph Dept.—For particulars, apply the SECRETARY, at the College. 





( awoenes. NEWMAN MEMORIAL FUND. 
FIRST SUBSCRIPTION LIST. 































Mr. T. W. Allies, K.C.S.G. ...210 0 0] The Baron Friedrich von 
ANODYMOUS .....0..0-c0ee seers aw 8.2m MEER. cdacancems caked seeccseeceeee £5 0 0 
The Bishop of Argyll and the The Rev. Joseph Hurst. ~ 100 
B1OB....cccccrcsscosscccercossccceese «= «(0 «(01 Mr. BR. H. Hutton ........... we 3110 0 
Tho Earl of Ashburnham...... 5 0 0} The Very Rev. Dr. Johnson... 2 2 9 
Judge Bagshawe.............. 2 2 0| The Rev. KE, E. Kelly........ ce fT © 
Mr. E. Bellasis 10 0 0| The Very Rav. Canon C. H. 
Mr. Charles Blount ........ LoL O}] Kemmardses.sccccssseccscseseee »* 500 
The Rev. Dr. Bloxam . 1 1 0| Mr. J.G. Kenyon, K.3.G..... 11 0 
Mr. L. B. Bowring, O.B. 5 0 0} Mr. Henry Knight .............. o & O60 
Mr. John Brady ........ scsssoee 1 1 O| Mr. Henry Lambert . 220 
The Rev. N. V. Broder......... 2 0 0} Mr. W. E, H. Lecky . 200 
The Very Rev. Canon Brown- The Rev. Dr, Lee .... 220 
TE steukasscieneniston caeenenets eee 10 0 O|} Mr. W. Leigh ..... . see 
The Rev. L. Burke............ «+» 110 O| Mr, Poter Lewis. 110 
Sic Frederick Burton, F.8.A. 1 0 0} Mr. W. H. Ly: - 0200 
Sir Charles Clifford, Bart...... 5 5 0} Canon Mackey....... C10 0 
The Right Rev. the Lord Mr. W. G. Martley.............. - 110 
Abbot Clifton .................. 1 1 0] The Right Hon. Henry Mat- 
Brigade-Surgeon M. Cogan... 1 1 0} thews, M.P....... sonsekcabennsd - 500 0 
The Lord Coleridge ........... 50 0 0} The Very Rev.Gerald Molloy 2 2 0 
Mr. Edward Oorry .............. 10 0 0} Mr. C, A. Scott-Murray ...... 5 0 0 
The Rev. R. de Splenter ..... - 1 1 O| The Duke of Norfolk .........1,000 0 06 
Mr. E-iward Dixon................ 2 2 0} The Oratory School Society... 100 0 0 
The Rev. P. W. Dromgoole... 1 0 0} Mr. N Power O’shee........... 5 0 0 
The Dean of Durham........... - 10 O O| The Rev. J. Otter .... 200 
Mr. R. Percy Ffrench . 1 1 0O| Dr. F. J. Paley............... ac & FO 
Major Finchan .......... « Ll 1 0} Surgeon-Major J. Ratton...... 1 0 0 
Mr. Basil Fitzherbert .......... 5 5 0} The Marquis of Ripon. K.G. 100 0 0 
Mr. T. Gaisford «eee 100 0 O| Sir Francis Sandford, K.C.B. 3 0 0 
Major J. J. Gape ........-.06 + 5 O 0O| Mr. James H. Sheppard ...... 2 0 0 
Very Rev. Mgr. D. Gilbert, The Bishop of Shrewsbury... 3 3 0 
So ere Sc csaceupeeseerahes 10 0 0| Mr. Philip P. M. Siiney ...... 1 00 
Major-General W.D.Graham 1 0 0/| Mr. Vernon T. Smith...... <0) a OO 
The Rev. Dr. Graham ..... «. 1 1 0} The Dean of St. Paul's 20 0 0 
Dr. W. A. Greenhill ......... «we 2 2 O| Mr. R. M. Stewart....... 220 
Mr. Edward M. Greenway... 2 2 0/ Mr. A. V. Smith, Sligo 300 
Very Rev. F. E. Gregory- Captain the Lord mund 
MMIOEEN, - scsspaccsnancchcsnapusen eens, ee MENON ice hacsonencavinas Rvaitcsae 100 0 0 
The Rev. A. B. Gurdon......... 20 0 Oj} Mr. Edward Healy Thompson 5 0 0 
Mr. J. Hasslacher ............... 2 2 0] The Rev. J. Bowden Trend... 010 0 
Mr. J. M. Hennessy ............. 1 1 0] The Rev. Reginald Tuke...... 1 1 0 
Mr. George Herbert ............. 5 0 0} TheVery Rev. ProvostWalker 5 0 0 
Miss Hodgkinson................+ 0 5 0O| Mr. F. R. Ward ......... asa ae O 6 
Mr. J. Hope ......... seo ceeeee 50 O 0} Mr. Wilfrid Ward .............. - 1000 
Mr. 0. G. Hornyold ............ 5 0 0 | Colonel W.Worsles-Worswick 1 1 0 


Donations may be paid to the account of the Fund standing at the London Joint 
Stock Bank, Pall Mall Branch, in the names of the Duke of Norfolk, the Viscount 
Halifax, and Mr. W. 8. Lilly; or they may be sent to the Duke of Norfolk, Nor- 
folk House, St. James’s Square, S.W.; the Very Rev. Gerald Molloy, 86 Stephen’s 
Green, Dublin; to R. H. Hutton, Esq., Crossdeep Lodge, Tw'ckenham, 8.W.; or 
to W. 8. Lilly, Esq., 10 Duke Street, St. James’s,S.W. All contributions will 
be duly acknowledged in the public prints. 


ANTED, an EDITOR and LEADER-WRITER for Pro- 

vincial Evening and Weekly Papers. Must have experience, and be sound 

Liberal.—Apply, with full particulars, including salary expected, to ‘‘ EDITOR,” 
care of Lee and Nightingale, Advertising Agents, Liverpool. 








EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, near Reading.—Head- 

Master: BENJAMIN TOWNSON, M.A. Camb., B.A. Lond.—This School 

has been established with the Sanction of the Yearly Meeting of the Society of 

Friends, and under the g t of bers of that body, for the purpose of 

providing an education not inferior to that given at the leading Public Schools, 

with a Classical and Modern side. 

Terms, 35 guineas per eo should be addressed to the HEAD- 

MASTER, Leighton Park School, Reading. 














{LOCUTION, or the Art of Reading and Speaking 
distinctly, intelligently, and expressively, in Churches, Schools, and 
Families.—The Rev. Professor D’ORSEY, B.D., late of King’s Collage, London, 
receives RESIDENT and VISITING PUPILS at COATHAM, REDOAR, 
and teaches Composition by Correspondence. 


HURCH SCHOOLS COMPANY, Limited —HEAD- 

J MISTRESS REQUIRED for Girls’ School at Northampton, to commence 

duties after Christmas.—Full particulars may be obtained by sending a stamped 

and addressed envelope to the SEORETARY, Church Schools Company, Church 
Houze, Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


ROPRIETARY SCHOOL for GIRLS, DUDLEY.— 

An ASSISTANT-MISTRESS will bob WANTED after Christmas. General 

torm-work, and as special subjects, German, Class-Singing, and Swedish Drill. 

Must have had experience. A lady able to teach music to young pupils can add 
considerably to her salary. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS.— 

There will be an ELECTION to FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS (two of £30, 

one of £50, and one of £40), on FRIDAY, July 17th, 1891, open to boys under 

the age of 140n January Ist, 1891.—For further information, apply to the Rev. 
the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


STMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

fill up VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION will be held on JANUARY 
15th, 1890.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 19 Dean’s Yard, 
Westminster. 


RANCE—PRIVATE TUITION.—Dr. KELLER, who 
has bad many years’ experience with Knglish pupils, and is assisted by 
Knglish Tutors (Wrangler), receives a LIMITED NUMBER of PUPILS. 
Special attention to Modern Languages, preparation for Army, University, 
Commerce. Great recent success. Good house, large grounds, 43 Rue Mazagran, 
Elbeuf, Normandy.—Particulars, with Prospectus, on appl cation to Messrs. 
ASKIN, GABBITAS, and THRING, 38 Sackville Street, P.ccadilly, London, W. 
—Dr. Keller will be in London at Christmas, 


YDENHAM COLLEGE for LADIES, SYDENHAM, S.E. 
—A high-class and well-establi-hed SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GEN- 
TLEMEN, English and fereign resident governesses. London Professors in daily 
attendance for Literature, Science, Music, Painting, &c. Dancing, Calisthenics, 
Swimming, and 8 'djd Carpentry taught. Special arrangements wade with parents 
and guardians of children resident in Iudia.—Prospectuses from the Principal, 
Miss SPARROW, M.C.P. 























LORENCE.—A LADY, intending wintering in Florence, 

offers a most comfortable HOME, and the advantages of god society, 

to THRKE or FOUR LADIES. Terms, till end of April. £95, including every- 

thing. Unexceptionable references required.—Address, “G. G.,”’ care of Darter, 
Bookseller, Cheitenhav, 
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OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY. 
The LENT TERM will BEGIN on JANUARY 13th. EXAMINATION for 
ENTRANCE only on DECEMBER 16th and 17th. 
For Prospectus, forms of entry, and further particulars, apply to 
J. L. CLIFFORD SMITH, Secretary. 





AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 

BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 

years of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &. Healthy situation. 

Playground adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provestsof Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &c, 





T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 


St. Andrews, N.B. 
HE COLONIAL COLLEGE 
FARMS (Limited), 
Hollesley Bay, Suffolk. 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 
The College owns and farms a fine Seaside Estate of 1,330 acres, 
Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR. 





and TRAINING 





RE SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 

Mistress of the Norwich High School, and her sister, Madame v. WORMS, 

have a very comfortable Educational HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Garden and full- 

sized tennis-court. Numbers limited.—Address, Madame V. WORMS, 100 Upper 
Tulse Hill, S.W., from December 19th, 1890, till January 10th, 1891. 





RMY, MILITIA, CIVIL SERVICE.—Dr. KLEIN, 
: M.A., and Mr. ROBERTS PREPARE PUPILS for above. Successes 
include Ist, 3rd, 6th, &c., Sandhurst; 5th, 9th, &c., Woolwich ; llth, 16th, &., 
Indian Civil; five Firsts for Studeut Interpreterships and Ceylon Civil service. 
Boarding arrangements, Special Classes for London Matric. and Bar Exams.— 
978 Regent Street, W. 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Valuable Exhibi- 
tions to Universities. Special Classes arranged for Army Examinations. 
ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS in DECEMBER.—Apply, 
Rev. T. FIELD (late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Assistant-Master 
at Harrow), Head-Master, 





i AUSANNE (Switzerland)—A FEW YOUNG MEN, 

desirous of learning French, can be received in the family of M. ASTIE, 
Professor of Divinity and Mental Philosophy. References: Rev. R. 8. Ashton, 
Evan. Cont. Society, 13 Blomfield Street, Londen Wall, London; Mrs. Daly 
Cocking, 16 Powis Square, Brighton. 





ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for HIGH 
SCHOOL TEACHERS, &c. 

Prxsipent—The Right Hon. Lord ABERDARE. 
Cuarrman—The Rev. T. W. SHARPE, H.M. Chief Senior Inspector. 
Vice-CuainmMan—The Hon. E. L. STANLEY. 

Ladies desirous of being Trained for High-School or Kincergarten work, can be 
received into the Maria Grey College, and prepared by Lectures and Clase-Teaching 


under supervision, to pass the Cambridge Teachers’, the Cambridge Higher Local, 
or the National Frébel Union Examinations. 


In January, 1891, a Course in preparation for the London Teachers’ Diploma 
will be given for Graduates of the London University. 


All particulars from the PRINCIPAL, 5 Fitzroy Street, W. 














STATIONERS’ COMPANY’S 
ALMANACS. 


The BRITISH ALMANAC, 
Enlarged to 120 pp. Containing the Calendar of 
Remarkable Days and Terms, Monthly Notices, 
Sunday Lessons, Meteorological Tables and 
Remarks, Astronomical Facts and Phenomena, 
Tables of the Sun, Moon, and Tides; with a 
Miscellaneous Register of Information connected 
with Government, Legislation, Commerce, and 
Education ; and various useful Tables. Price 1s, 


The BRITISH ALMANAC and 
COMPANION, thoroughly Revised, contains, in 
addition to the information in the British 
Almanac, an Account of the Government, 
Religion, Educational System, Administration of 
Justice, Cost of Telegrams, Postage, and other 
Statistics of the British Colonies and of Foreign 
Countries and their Dependencies, and numerous 
Aiticles of general information tor 1891; Acts of 
Parliament, a List of State Pensions, and Articles 
on Astronomy, Public Improvements, the Drama, 
Music, Science, Sport, &c.; and numerous addi- 
tional Tables. Price 2s, 6d , cloth. 


GILBERT’S CLERGYMAN’S 
ALMANAC and DIARY contains a complete 
Church Calendar, with Daily Lessons ; a Diary of 
100 pp., a L st of the Dignitaries of the Churches 
of England and Ireland, the Scottish Episcopal 
Church, and of the American and lonial 
Dioceses ; the Officials of the Universities, Public 
Schools, and Endowed Grammar Schools; the 
Metropolitan Incumbents, and various other 
useful information, Price 2s, 6d., cloth; 5s., 
roan ; 6s., morocco. 


GOLDSMITH’S ALMANAC.— 
Elegant, useful, and portable; specially adapted 
for the pocket, not only from its convenient size, 
but from its containing a vast amount of useful 
and valuable matter for oceasional reference. 
Price 6d., sewn; 2s., roan; 3s., morocco. 


The STATIONERS’ COMPANY, 
STATIONERS’ HALL, LUDGATE HILL. 





USE 
F R Y'S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


Sir C. A. Cameron, M.D., says:—‘‘I have never 


tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 





Fpomews?'s PILLS and OINT- 
. MENT.—Bilious affections, with all their 
concomitant annoyances induced by atmospheric 
changes, or too liberal diet, should be checked at 
once, or serious consequences may ensue. When any 
one finds his ideas less clear than usual, his eyesight 
dimmed and his head dizzy, accompanied by a dis- 
inclination for all exertion, physical or mental, he 
may be quite sure that he is in immediate need of 
some alterative medicine. Let him at once send fora 
box of Holloway’s Pills, a mild course of which will 
remove the symptoms, and speedily renew his usual 
healthful feeling. If the bowels be irritable, Hollo- 
way’s Ointment should be diligently rubbed over the 
stomach and liver every night and morning. 





NGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 
(Founded 1839.) 

Whole Life Bonuses never less than £1 10s. per cent. 

perannum. Annuities. Loans, Liberal Conditions. 
ARTHUR JACKSON, 

12 Waterloo Place, 


General a 
FRANCIS E. COLENSO, F.I.A., London. 
Actuary and Secretary. 
WM. SMITH, LL.D., Manager, 120 Princes St., Edin. 


HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 


POUUDORRIIEL 0.0 cccescacccesevessse £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund 
Reserve Liability of 








3,000,000 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are madeto the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., 
London. 


HENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782. 
Lowest Current Rates, 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements. 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 
W. C. MACDONALD, Joint 
F. B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 











THE NEW REVIEW, 
No. 19, DECEMBER. Price 6d. 
Stupres 1s Cuaracter:—No. VI. Dr. Kocu. 
“In Darkest Enaianp.” By the Ven. Archdeacon 
Farrar, D.D. 
Two New.y Discoverep Paprers sr De Quicer. 
ARE OUR WARSHIPS SEAWORTHY ? 
1. By the Right Hon. Lord Brassey. 
2. By Rear-Adwmiral P. H. Colomb. 
RETROSPECT OF THE Racine Season. By Sir George 
Chetwynd, Bart. 
Erser-Drinxine. By Norman Kerr, M.D. 
Fotios anp Footiicuts. By L F. Austin. 
Tue Wortp’s Desire. Book III. Chaps.6-8. By 
H. Rider Haggard and Andrew Lang. 


London: Loyemans, Green, and Co. 


IRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the minimum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
EPPs’S 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA 


NEEDS ONLY BOILING WATER OR MILE, 











BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 





NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 





DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 


THE BEST 


REMEDY 


FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8s,, and 15s. Tobacco—Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 10s., and 18s. For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 2s. 6d, 


SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 


5s., and 10s, 





READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
DECEMBER. 


SHALL WE AMERICANISE OUR INSTITUTIONS? By 
the Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, M.P. 
IRRESPONSIBLE WEALTH :— 
1. By his Eminence Cardinal Manning. 
2. , Rev. Dr. Hermann Adler (Chief 
i 


3. By the -_ Hugh Price Hughes. 
THE TraDE LEAGUE AGAINST ENGLAND. By Louis 
J, Jennings, M.P. 
Birps. By Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P. 
CONSTANTINOPLE ReEvisiTED. By the Right Hon. 
G. Shaw Lefevre, M.P. 
IDEALISM AND THE Masses. By R. B. Cunninghame 
Graham, M.P. : 
Women as Pustic Servants. By Louisa Twining. 
LirE IN THE Harem. By Adalet. 
Tue KEEPERS OF THE HERD OF Swine. By Pro- 
fessor Huxley. 
Give Back THE Exain Marsies. By Frederic 
Harrison. 
NorTIcEABLE Books :— 
1, Mr. — LORD BEACONSFIELD. By T. 
. Kebbel. 
2, = Lire or Lorp Hovueuton. By Lord 


ton. 
3. Mr. Hare’s France. By R. E. Prothero, 
4. “On Ricut anpD Wrona.” By R. H. Hutton. 
5. Tae Dictionary oF NATIONAL BIoGRAPuHY. 
By the Rev. Dr. Jessopp. 
In Perit FROM PARLIAMENT. By the Right Hon. 
Earl Grey. 
London: Kraan Pavut, Treycu, TROBNER, and 
Co., Limited. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. . 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


ConTEenTs FoR DECEMBER, 

Mr. STANLEY AND THE ReEAR-CoLUMN: WHAT 
SHOULD THE VERDICT Br? 

‘In DaRKEST ENGLAND, AND THE Way OvT.” By 
Francis Peek. 

ALEXANDER VINET. By Gabriel Monod, 

On Some Economic ASPECTS OF WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE, 
By R. B. Haldane, Q.0., M.P. 

THE Two ReE.iaions. By Frances Power Cobbe. 

THE ORIGINS oF THE Common Law. By Sir 
Frederick Pollock. 

A Russian Secret State TriaL. By Adolphe Smith. 

STATE SOCIALISM AND PorpuLaR Rigut. By John Rae. 

LavoIsieR. By Professor T. E. Thorpe, F.R.S. 

Tue Latest REsuLTS oF ORIENTAL ARCHEOLOGY, 
By Professor Sayce. 

IMPERIAL AND LocaL TaxaTIon. By Sir Thomas H. 
Farrer, Bart. 
IsBisteR and Co., Limited, 15 and 16 Tavistock 

Street, Covent Garden, 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW, 
DECEMBER. 2s, 6d. 

Mr. GLADSTONE AND THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 

THE TALENT OF MOTHERHOOD. By Arabella Kenealy. 

Tue History or Sociatism.—lI, By Alice Oldham. 

GamMBLING aT Monte CarLo. By Norwood Young. 

THE E1guHt-Hours MOVEMENT. By Frederic Pincott. 

*‘Umak oF Nisuapur. By C. J. Pickering. 

CHRISTIAN COLONIES AND BRoTHERHOODS. By Rev. 
Harry Jones. 

CuaTEau MatBrouk. By H. W. Wolff. 

TECHNICAL AGRICULTURAL EpucaTION. By P. 
Henry Rew, 

Wo SHatu INHERIT CONSTANTINOPLE? By Quis? 

CORRESPONDENCE, 


London: W. H, ALLEN and Co., Limited, 13 
Waterloo Place. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No, 902. DECEMBER, 1890. 2s. 6d. 
ConTENTS, 

ABOUT THE LePeRS—OncE More. By Lieutenant- 

Colonel H. Knollys, R.A. 
A Recent CHAPTER In TONGAN History. By 
Coutts Trotter. 


THE Druses oF THE Hoty Lanp. By Haskett 
Smith. 

A Secret Mission. Chaps. 30-33. 

Hixpvu Inrant MarriaGe. By H. H. Risley, B.C.S, 

Born on Hatitow E’en. By Moira O'Neill. 

THe Wo6rIsHOFEN WATE2-CURE AND PFARRER 
Kneipp, By Madame A. de Ferro, 

Some Recent AFRICAN Books. 

Fravups oF Sport. By “ Dooker.”” 


GENERAL Sm Epwarp HAMLEY ON THE WAR IN 
THE CRIMEA. 


AvuTuMN Po.titics. 








Wiit1am Buackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 





BLACKWOOD’S NEW SERIAL. 


This day, Part XI., price One Shilling. 
TRAVEL, ADVENTURE, & SPORT. 
From “ Blackwood’s Magazine.’’ 

No, XI. contains:—Suiraz TO Busurre. By 
Captain Clande Clerk, C.I.E.—Lire In aN ISLAND, 
By Mrs. Oliphant.—A Recent Ripz to HeRat.—IN 
SEARCH OF THE ‘Eira.’ By H. Swire, R.N.—ADVEN- 
TURES IN LOUISIANA, 








WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London, 





NOW READY. 


THE NEWBERY HOUSE 
MAGAZINE. 


A Monthly Review and Family Magazine for 
Churchmen and Churchwomen. 


Illustrated. 
Price One Shilling. 


SPECIALLY ENLARGED 
Christmas PMumber. 
160 pp. 

WITH COLOURED FRONTISPIECE. 
GRIFFITH FARRAN OKEDEN & WELSH, 


LONDON. 
And of all Booksellers. 





Price One Shilling. 


MURRAY’S MAGAZINE. 
ConTENTS FOR DECEMBER, 


Tue TRUTH ABOUT’ GREECE. By Professor A. N. 
Jannaris. 

Marcia. Chaps. 4548, By W.E. Norris. (Concluded.) 

Tue STREETS OF LONDON. By Morley Roberts. 

THE CaLPEe Hunt. 

A Pouiticat ApostaTE. Ry James Sully, 

Wuat Do THE CoLONIES WANT? 

A Curious Porstontna Case. (Part II.) By Fleur 
de Lys. (Concluded.) 

THE FRENCH ScHOOLBOY. By Madame de Bury, 

Notes or THE Monto. OvR Liprary List. 


London: Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


THOS, DE LA RUE & COS 
LIST. 


NEW EDITION (the 7th), cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 
price 5s, handsomely printed in Red and Black, 
PIQUET, LAWS of. Greatly 
Enlarged and Revised throughout. The Standard 
Work on Piquet. Edited by “‘ CavEnpDIsuH,” and 
Adopted by “‘ Portland” and ‘*Turf” Olubs, 

With a Treatise on the Game by “* CavEnpisH,” 


Demy oblong 4to, cloth gilt, price 16s, 
PATIENCE GAMES, with 
Examples Played through. [Illustrated with 
numerous Diagrams, By _‘ CavENDISH,” 
Handsomely printed in Red and Black. 


NEW EDITION (the 18th), cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extre, 
price 5s., handsomely printed in Red and Black, 
WHIST, LAWS and PRINCIPLES 
of. The Standard Work on Whist. By ‘‘ Caver- 
pDisH.”” With av Appendix on American Leads, 


THIRD EDITION, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 
5s., handsomely printed in Red and Black. 


WHIST DEVELOPMENTS: 
American Leads and the Plain-Suit Echo. By 
** CAVENDISH.” 














Cap. 8vo, cloth gilt, price 1s. 6d. 


WHIST, with and without PER- 
CEPTION, Llustrated by means of End-Hands 
from Actual Play. By ‘*B. W. D.” and 
** CAVENDISH.” 





Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 3s. 6d. 
SHORT WHIST, LAWS of. Edited 


by J. L. BaLpwin ; and a Treatise on the Game, 
by James Cray. 


FIFTH EDITION, ae oa cloth, gilt extra, price 
08, 


WHIST, PHILOSOPHY of. By 
Dr. PoLk, F.R.S, An Essay on the Scientific 
and Intellectual Aspects of the Modern Game: 
** Whist Rhymes,” 3d. 








THE UNITED SERVICE 
MAGAZINE. 


A Review_of all Questions affecting 
National Interests. 
DECEMBER. One Shilling. 

Tue Loss or H.M.S. ‘Serpent.’ By Admiral Sir 

George Elliot, K.0.B. 

Tue CANADIAN Pactric Rartway. (With 2 Maps.) 
By Major-General T. Bland Strange. 

TACTICAL GUIDES FOR THE FORMATION AND LEADING 
OF THE CavaLRY Division. Translated, by per- 
mission, from the German by Captain G. F. Lever- 
son, R.E. 

Some UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF LoRD RODNEY. 
By Lloyd O, Sanders. 

Tue EpucaTion OF INFANTRY MILITIA OFFICERS. 
By a Militia Adjutant. 

Nava OFFICERS, AND SERVICE INFORMATION. By 
Captain Charles Johnstone, R.N. 

Rep-TAPE IN THE Army. By —. 

NaTIonaL InsuraNncE.—VIII. (Conclusion.) By Vice- 
Admiral Sir George Tryon, K.C.B. 

W. H. Aten and Co., Limited, London and 

Calcutta ; and all Bookstalls. 


THE PARENTS’ REVIEW. 


A Monthly Magazine of Home Training and Culture. 
Edited by CHARLOTTE M. MASON. 
DECEMBER, Sixpence, 


REVERENCE FOR THE WORK OF THE HOLY SPIRIT IN 
CHILDREN AND THE YOUNG. A the Ven. Arch- 
deacon Blunt, D.D., Vicar of Scarborough, &c. 

THEOLOGY IN A Nursery, A.D. 1 (LEAVES FROM 
A FatTuer’s NotE-Boox). By Elsa d’ Esterre-Keeling. 

To our First GRANDCHILD. 

From aN INTERLEAVED PRAYER-BOOK. 

Ruymine REcREATIONS. By James Ashcroft Noble. 

VENETIAN Bent-IRoN Work. By Mrs, L. O. d’A. 
Lipscomb. 

THE LAMENT oF Niope. By Caryl J. Battersby. 

Our Nava Capets. By E. P. Arnold-Forster. 

Tue Name “Erin.” By Elsa d’Esterre-Keeling. 

How tHe Porries OameE. (A Fairy-Tale from the 
German.) 

Tuer EveninG Sxy: DecemBer. By Mrs. L.C.d’A. 
Lipscomb, 

Christmas Contributions—Aschenbriédel: Cantata 

with Tableaux—Chatter—Books—By the Way; &c. 


W. H. ALLEN and Co., Limited, 13 Waterloo Place; 
and at all Booksellers’. 








Now. ready, demy 8vo, 294 PP hand-made paper, 
: price 10s. 6d. 
ACRED and SHAKESPEARIAN 
AFFINITIES: being Analogies between the 
Writings of the Psalmists and of Shakespeare. By 
CHARLES ALFRED SWINBURNE, 


Bickers and Son, 1 Leicester Square, London, W.C, 


TAMMERERS should read a book 


bya gentleman who cured himself after suffering 
nearly forty years. Price 13 starps.—B. BEASLEY, 
Huntingdon. 


EDFORD 
BRIGHTON. 








HOTEL, 





Old-Established. Unequalled in Situation. Opposite 

West Pier. Spacious Coffee and Reading Rooms. 

Sea-Water Service. Great variety of excellent Wines, 
Moderate Tariff. 





GEORGE HECKFORD, Manager. 


The STANDARD WORK on BILLIARDS. 
NEW EDITION (the 5th), crown 8vo, cloth, with 
upwards of 200 Illustrations, price 10s. 6d. 
BILLIARDS. By J. Bennett, Ex- 

Champion. Edited by “CavEeNDISH.” 


DE LA RUE’S’ INDELIBLE 
DIARIE3, CONDENSED DIARIES, and 
TABLET CALENDARS for 1891, in great 
variety, may now be had of all Booksellers and 
Stationers. Also, the ‘ Finger-Shaped”’ and 
**Thumb-Shaped ” Diaries, in neat cases. Whole- 
sale only of the Publishers, 


THOS. DE LA RUE and CO., 
BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 








Just published, price 12s., 2 vols., cloth. 


CORRESPONDENCE & SPEECHES 
OF THE LATE 
MR. PETER RYLANDS, M.P. 
With a Sketch.of his Career. 


By his Son, L. GORDON RYLANDS, B.A., 
Author of ‘‘ Crime, its Causes and Remedy.” 





London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 
Manchester: ABEL HEYWOOD and SON. 





8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d.—A 


PROTEST AGAINST AGNOSTICISM. 
By P. F. FITZGERALD, Author of ‘‘ The Philo- 
sophy of Self-Consciousness’’ and ‘‘ A Treatise on 
the Principle of Sufficient Reason.” 

** As ably reasoned as it is profound in thought.”— 
Literary World. ‘ Beneath the profusion of philo- 
sophical and poetical quotations there is a distinct 
vein of thought.”—Mind, ‘Successful as a protest 
against the excessive study of physicists.’’—Saturday 
Review, 

__ London: KEGAN PAUL and CO., Limited. 

HYDROPATHY. 


“SMEDLEY’S,” BIRKDALE, 
SOUTHPORT. 

TURKISH, RUSSIAN, AND OTHER BATHS. 
Massage, and the Weir-Mitchell System. 
Terms, from 2} guineas per week. 
Prospectus, apply to the MANAGER. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 








GOLD MEDAL, 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
—s on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
imited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.O. 
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J. S. VIRTUE & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, price 2s. 6d., cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 


The Art Annual for 1890: 


Being the CHRISTMAS NUMBER of the “ ART 
JOURNAL,” consisting of the Life and Work of 


BIRKET FOSTER. 


By MAROUS B. HUISH, LL.B., Editor of 
the Art Journal, 


With an Original Etching by the Artist, 2 Full- 
Page Steel-Engravings, and nearly 40 Illustrations in 
the Text. _ 

Uniform with the above in price and binding, Sir 
¥. LEIGHTON, Bart., P.R.A. (The Life and Work 
of), Sir J. E. MILLAIS, Bart. R.A. L. ALMA 
TAD A, J. L. E. MEISSONIER, J. C. 
HOOK, R.A., and ROSA BONHEUR. 





The Seven ART ANNUALS may be had hand- 
somely bound, cloth gilt, gilt edges, £1 1s. 

“A delightful volume which popularises the finest 
contemporary art for quiet domestic enjoyment.” — 
Times. 


Now ready, price 21s. 


The Art Journal Volume for 


1890. Containing nearly 500 Illustrations and 
12 Full-Page Etchings and Engravings, after the 
following eminent Artists:—Frank Bramley, E. 
A. Waterlow, A.R.A., E. Blair Leighton, Dudley 
Hardy, Keeley Halswelle, George Claussen, &c. 
“The volume is one to be desired and admired,” — 
Glasgow Herald. 


Handsomely bound, super royzl 4to, £1 1s. 


Sketches of England. By a 


Foreign Artist (Mons. Myrsacu, Illustrator of 
“ Tartarin sur les Alpes’), and a Foreign Author 
(Mons. P. Vituars, of the Journal des Débats). 
With 8 Full-Page Coloured Plates and over 60 
Illustrations in the Text. 


Large folio, handsomely bound in half-morocco, gilt 
top, £3 3s, Edition limited to 500 numbered copies. 


9 o a. 
Turner’s Richmondshire. 
A Series of 20 Line Engravings after J. M. W. 
TuRNER, R.A., printed on India Paper from the 
Original Plates. With Descriptions by Mrs. 
ALFRED Hunt, and an Introduction by M. B. 
Houisn, LL.B. 


Royal 4to, £2 2s, 


The Seine and the Loire. 
Illustrated by J. M. W. Turner, R.A. With 
61 Line Engravings. Introduction and Descrip- 
tive Letterpress by M. B. Huisu, LL.B. 
“The plates are all interesting and of exceptional 
beauty and finish.”—Morning Post. 


Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


° ’ . e 
Adeline’s Art Dictionary, 
containing a Complete Illustrated Index of all 
Terms used in Art, Architecture, Heraldry, and 
Archeology. Translated from the French, and 
Enlarged. With nearly 2,000 Illustrations. 


Post 8vo, 5s, 


French Cookery for Ladies. 
By a“ Cordon Bleu,” Madame LEBOUR-FAWSSETT, 
Author of “ Economical French Cookery for 
Ladies.”’ 


Demy ito, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


Clubland: London and Pro- 


vincial, By JosrrpH Hatton. With about 50 

Illustrations of the Principal Clubs in London 

= the United Kingdom, including 16 Full-Page 
tes. 

**A desirable book, which will doubtless be in 

much request as a gift.”,-—Scotsman., 


Small imperial 4to, cloth gilt, gilt edges, £1 1s. 


Jerusalem, the Holy City. 
By Colonel Sir CHarLEs Witson. With about 

80 Engravings on Steel and Wood. 
**No work we know gives so good an idea of the 
Holy City, with its sacred surroundings and its his- 
torical remains,” —Times. 


Post 8vo, 6s. 


A Manual of Decorative 


COMPOSITION. For Designers, Decorators, 
Architects, and Industrial Artists. By HENRI 
Mayervx. Translated by J. Gonrno, and Illus- 
trated by nearly 300 Engravings. 


“Mr. Mayeux’s method is admirable, and it is 
really wonderful how much information, how many 
practical hints, how much valuable criticism, he 

- into his three hundred odd pages.”— Glasgow 
evald, 


London: J. 8. VIRTUE and CO., Limited, 





AN IMPORTANT HELP IN THE HOME CIRCLE. 


“he, | | cane 
3- | FOR THE YOUNG, 5 


The New Volume aa , New and Original 
eenteinn A416 pages, and is illustrated with 250 Wiecieatians, 


“ In these days children require what is cheerful and 
agreeable, as well.as serious, in order that Sunday may 
not be puritanically grave and solemn. Such is the 
provision made for them here, and both they and their 
parents may feel much indebted to Messrs. Wells 
Gardner, Darton, and Co. for this excellent publica- 
tion.” —QUEEN. 


“ Deservedly a favourite.”— SATURDAY REVIEW. 





SUNDAY, WEEKLY, }d. SUNDAY, MONTHLY, 3d. 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., 2 Paternoster Buildings, London; 
and 44 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


COMPLETION OF BLACKIE’S MODERN CYCLOPEDIA. 


On Monday next will be published the Eighth and 
concluding Volume of BLACKIE’S MODERN 
CYCLOPEDIA, Edited by Charles Annandale, 
M.A., LL.D., and illustrated with Wood En- 
gravings and Maps, price 6s. in cloth, or 8s. 6d. 
in half-morocco. 

The Complete Work in 8 vols., cloth, 48s., or half- 
morocco, 68s., will be ready at the same time. 











London: BLACKIE and SON, Limited, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 
Professor Lloyd Morgan's New Work on Evolution, 
entitled “ANIMAL LIFE and INTELLI- 
GENCE, will be ready on Tuesday next, at all 
Booksellers’ and Libraries, price Sixteen 
Shillings. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 18 Warwick Square, E.C. 


MUDIE'S s=eecr LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 


THE BEST BOOKS 
FOR SALE, o: ON SUBSCRIPTION. 

















HEAD OFFICE - 30-34 NEW OXFORD ST., W.C. 


(241 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. 
BRANCH OFFICES | AND 





26 IVY LANE, E,0, 


2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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“A good, wise, and useful gift-book.” 


THE WAY TO WIN: 


HOW TO SUCCEED IN LIFE. 
By JOHN T. DALE. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 350 pp., price 3s. 6d. 


This book has been made with the desire to assist those who 
are striving to gain character, intellectual power, business 
success, and the esteem of their fellow men and women, and 
to the young especially it aims to bring radiant hope, wise 
counsel, friendly warning, practical suggestions, and hearty 
encouragement. 


A wise maxim or rule of business has saved many a fortune : 
a word of caution has saved many a life, and a word of 


warning many a soul. 


GRIFFITH FARRAN OKEDEN & WELSH, London & Sydney. 
And of all Book-ellers, ‘ 





Just published. 
In 1 vol. demy 4to, with Etched Illustrations and Plans, hand-coloured, £1 11s. 6d. 


THE ART AND PRACTICE OF 
LANDSCAPE-GARDENING. 
By HENRY ERNEST MILNER, F.L.S., Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. 


‘There is an art of landscape-gardening, and Mr. Milner is no mere theorist...... 
The author has enjoyed exceptional opportunities to illustrate the practice of his 
art, and to gain from experience the most valuable kind of knowledge,”— 
Saturday Keview, 

“Mr. Milner throughout his book gives evidence of good taste and of freedom 
from the exaggerations and eccentricities of extremists, while his ample experience 
engenders confidence in his ability to put into practice the precepts he lays down 
with clearness,””—Athenzwm, 

‘‘The work may be recommended to all those who are desirous of becoming 
efficient in the art of laying out ground.’’—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 





London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, and CO., Limited. 





The Autotype Company, London, 


Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 


BOOK-ILLUSTRATION, 


Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned Societies, and the 
leading Publishers, For specimens, prices, &c., apply to the Manager. 


AUTO-GRAVURE, 


The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving on copper. Copies 
of Paintings by Holman Hunt; of Portraits by Holl, R A. ; Ouless, R.A.; Pettie, 
R.A.; Prinsep, A.R A.; of the Fresco in Guy’s Hospital ; ‘‘ Sprina,’”’ by Herbert 
Draper, &c., &c.: also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photographs 
of Art Objects and from Nature, can be seen at the Autotype Gallery. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
Is remarkable for its display of Copies of Celebrated Works by 


“THE GREAT MASTERS,” 


From the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National Galleries of Italy, Spain, 
Holland, and London, including H.M.’s Collections at Buckingham Palace and 
Windsor Castle. 

Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided, are easily looked 
over, and of great interest to lovers of Art. Send for the new Pamphlet, 
** AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art,” free per post to any address, 


The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., free per post for 6d. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 








Serms of Subscription. 


Yearly, Half- Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United yearly, 
Kingdon ... - an so sep wan OC .0c08e 8.4080 9° 3 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany ine BED 6 ints OW Bcc 078 
Including postage to India, China, &c.... a SD css 016 38..... .0 8 2 





NOTICE.—In future, the INpEx to the ‘‘Sprcrator” will be 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 
from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 


NEW NOVEL BY W. E. NORRIS. 
TO BE OBTAINED AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 





Now ready, 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


MARCIA. By W. E, Norris, Author of 
“Thirlby Hall,” “ Major and Minor,” “My Friend Jim,” &. 
“Mr. Norris has the light touch of Thackeray, who guides us through three or 


four generations as gracefully as a well-bred man might point out th rtrai 
of his ancestors in the family picture gallery.” —Quarterly "eee ~—_ » 





Now ready, post 8vo, 5s. 


MISS BLAKE of MONKSHALTON: a 
Novel. By Isaseuza O. Forp. 


“The name of Miss Ford is, we think, new to fiction; but she has produced 
a very clever and careful piece of work in ‘ Miss Blake of Monkshalton,” ane 
Saturday Review, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


DR. SMILES’S WORKS. 


The HUGUENOTS in ENGLAND and IRELAND. 


New Edition, with Additions, 7s. 6d. 

JAMES NASMYTH: an Autobiography. 16s. and 6s, 
LIVES of the ENGINEERS. 5 vols., 7s. 6d. each. 
INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. 6s. 


Post 8vo, 6+, each, 


LIFE and LABOUR. INVENTION & INDUSTRY. 
DUTY. 





SELF-HELP. A 
CHARACTER. THRIFT. 
LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON. 21s., 7°. 6d., and 


THOMAS EDWARD: Scotch Naturalist. 6s. 
ROBERT DICK: Geologist and Botanist. 12s. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
D. in the Is. DISCOUNT on all BOOKS in General 


Literature, including Peerages, Books of Reference, &c. Orders by post 
receive prompt attention. New Catalogue just ready.—BICKERS and SON,1 
Leicester Square, W.C. 








AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


( } P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 


PSTAIRS = and DOWNSTATIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 


“YREEHOLD GROUND-RENTS and MORTGAGES. 


The LAND LOAN and ENFRANCHISEMENT COMPANY (incorporated 
by special Act of Parliament) having various sums of trust and other moneys on 
its register, invites particulars of Freehold Ground-Rents for disposal, and Se- 
curities offered for Mortgage. Moneys awaiting investment can be entered in 
the Company’s register free of charge. 


LAND LOAN and ENFRANCHISEMENT COMPANY, 
22 Great Gcorge Street, Westminster, S. W. 
EDWIN GARROD, Secretarr, 
erry ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 














INVESTED FUNDS eso ... £12,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID _... = we ae «.- 15,000,000 
ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50 REGENT STREET, W. 
(Founded 1806.) 
Financiat Position. 

Existing Assurances ... an ove an ««. £7,470,866 
Inves Funds... sil ooo on ene ey w. $2,673,456 
Annual Income.. ons eee om ove ove ww. 315,952 
Claims and Surrenders paid... ... ove ook .-+ 8,891,990 
Bonuses declared 2,971,852 


ENDOWMLNT.—Policies payable during lifetime, or at death, are now granted 


with Participation in Profits 


SURRENDER VALUES ‘are allowed after the payment of One Fall Year’s 


Premium, or Paid-up Policies are granted upon liberal terms, in lieu of the sure 
render value in cash. 


Prospectuses may be obtained on application to 
CHARLES STEVENS, Actuary and Secretary. 





LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Mild 
and equable climate. First-class Return Railway Ticket from London 





Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 


oo and Seven Days’ Board, Room, &c., Five Guineas, Ask for Hotel 


ickets, 
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MESSRS. 


NELSON’S NEW BOOKS. 











nee NEW ATLAS and GAZETTEER. 
The ROYAL ATLAS and GAZETTEER of 


AUSTRALASIA. By J. G. Bartuo.tomew, F.R.G.S. Imperial 
12s 8vo, cloth extra. Containing 28 Maps, General Geographical 
. Statistics, and D scriptive Gazetteer, bound in cloth extra. 
“The maps are excellent and full of instruction.” —Timzs. 
NEW BOOK bv A. A. HODGE, D.D. 
EVANGELICAL THEOLOGY. A Course of 
Popular Lectures by A. A. Hopar, D.D., Professor of Theology, 
Princeton. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
5s. NEW WORK by EVELYN EVERETT-GREEN. 
LOYAL HEARTS: a Story of the Days of “ Good 
ueen Bess.”” By EveLYN EvERETTI-GREEN, Author of “ Heiress 
ot Wylmington,” &. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 
NEW TALE by CONSTANCE EVELYN. 
ALISON WALSH: a Study of To-Day. By C. 
Evetyy. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 
NEW BOOK by LUCY TAYLOR. 
4 FRITZ of PRUSSIA: Germany’s Second Emperor. 
8. By Lucy Tayror, Author of ‘‘ The Children’s Champion, and the 
Victories He Won,”’ &. Post 8vo, cloth extra. 
NEW STORY of the HUGUENOTS. 
LA ROCHELLE: or, the Refugees. A Story of the 
Huguenots. Bv Mrs. E. C. Witsox. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 
New Editions, I llustrated. 
WANDERINGS in SOUTH AMERICA, &c. By 
CHARLES WATERTON, Esq. With numerous Illustrations, 8vo, 
4s cloth extra. 
~ | JOURNAL of a VOYAGE ROUND the WORLD 
of H.M.S. ‘‘ BEAGLE.” By Cuaries Darwin, M.A., F.R.S. 
With 16 Full-Page and 6 Double-Page Illustrations, 8vo, cloth 
extra. 




















The ROYAL PRIZE-BOOKS. 
ROYAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. With numerous 
3s. 6d. Illustrations, small 4to, cloth extra. 
PICTURES and STORIES from ENGLISH 
HISTORY. With numerous Illustrations, small 4to,cloth extra, 
NEW BOOKS for YOUNG READERS. 
The LAND WHERE JESUS CHRIST LIVED: 
28. 6d a Book for the Young. By Hester Doveuas. Post 8vo, cloth 
Ss. 4 extra, 
LITTLE LIVES, and THREADS of GOLD to 
GUIDE THEM. By Lady Aticia Biackwoop. Post 8vo, cloth 
extra. 











NEW LIBRARY HISTORY. PRICcE. 

The GRAPHIC HISTORY of the BRITISH 
EMPIRE: from Celtic Times to the Present Day. Illustrated with | 6s, 6d. 

Maps, Plans, and Tables, 803 pp., crown 8vo, cloth extra. 
NEW DICTIUNARY of IDIOMATIC PHRASES. 
DICTIONARY of IDIOMATIC ENGLISH | 9, gq 
ESR ASE. By James Main Dixon, M.A. Post 8vo, cloth extra, o 
pp. 











NEW TALES and STORIES. 

KIBBOO GANEY; or, the Lost Chief of the 
Copper Mountain: a Tale of Travel and Adventure in the Heart 
of Africa. By Water WentworTuH. Post 8vo, cloth extra. 

DULCIE’S LOVE-STORY. By Evetyn Everetv- 
Green, Author of ‘‘ Winning the Victory,” “‘ Birdie’s Resolve,” 
dc. Post 8v0, cloth extra. 2s. 6d. 

BIRDIE’S RESOLVE, and HOW IT WAS 
ACCOMPLISHED: a _ Story for Children, By Evetrn 
EVERETT-GREEN. Post 8vo, cloth extra. 

NEW STORY by “A. L. 0. E.” 

The BLACKSMITH of BONIFACE LANE. By 
“A. L. O. E.,”" Author of “* Beyond the Black Waters,” “‘ Harold’s 
Bride,” &c. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 

‘ NEW SLORY by Miss GAY. . 

ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. By Miss 
Gare, Author of ‘‘ Dickie Wynton.” Post 8vo, cloth extra. 

A STORY of NEW TESTAMENT TIMES. 2s. 

PHILIP: a Story of the First Century. By Mary 
C. Cutter. Post 8vo, cloth extra. 

? N&W KEWARD BOOKS, £ 

ARCHIE’S FIND: a Story of Australian Life. By 
ELBANOR StTREDDER, Author of “ Jack and his Ostrich,” &c. 
Post 8vo, cloth extra, 

CAPTAIN POLLY. “Thou hast Gained thy 
Brother.” A Story for Young People. By Sopnie Swett. 
Post 8vo, cloth extra. 

DICK. and HARRY, and TOM; or, For our 
Reaping By-and-By. By Fiorence E. Burcu, Author of ‘‘ No 1s. 6d 
Royal Road,” &c. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 8. ° 

A LITTLE BOY and GIRL; or, How Rollo and 
Tricksy filled their Money-Box. By FLtorence E. Burcu. Post 
8vo, cloth extra. yf = 

JACKO; or, the Slippery Highway. By Harriet 
E. Burcu, Author of “ Wind and Wave.” &. Post Svo, cloth extra. 

JACK and FLOSS at HOME and at SEA: a 
Story for the Young in Words of One Syllable. By Mrs. ARTHUR 
G. K. Woopa@ate. Post 8vo, cloth extra. 

















*.* NELSON’S NEW DESCRIPTIVE BOOK-LIST POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 





THOMAS NELSON and SONS, 35 and 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; Parkside, Edinburgh; and New York. 





Now ready, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s.—THE 


JOURNAL OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


FROM THE ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT AT ABBOTSFORD. 
Annotated and Illustrated from his Life and 
Correspondence. 





“This book is one of the greatest gifts which our English 
literature has ever received.” —Spectator. 

“ Reads like a romance.”—Scotsman. 

“The story is as thrilling as any tragedy.”—Times. 

“ Although many of the details are melancholy, yet the interest 
of the whole is entrancing, and the ‘Journal’ is a most precious 
relic of Sir Walter Scott.”—Quarterly Review. 

“It may be doubted if during the present century anything 
more truly pathetic has been published.”—Glasgow Herald. 

“The publication of the ‘Journal’ will only serve to make 
Scott’s name more illustrious.”—Dundee Advertiser. 

“It will be read everywhere and by every one with the deepest 


‘curiosity and interest.”—Irish Times 


“ What we have there is Sir Walter’s confession to Sir Walter 
—a piece of self-revelation, that is to say, unique in literature, 
and as absolutely assured of immortality as the best and bravest 
of those admirable achievements in romance which mark an epoch 
in the literature not only of Britain, but of Europe and the world.” 
—Scots Observer. 

“Sir Walter keeps nothing back, and his admirers have no 
reason to be ashamed of his frankness...... This final work by Sir 
Walter Scott is as instructive and welcome as any which he 
penned,”-—Athenzum. 

“The portion of the public which only looks at new books will 
assuredly find the diary perfectly new to them. The students of 
Scott will take pleasure in observing the pages which Lockhart, 
for various reasons, omitted.”—Saturday Review. 

“Certainly all who read these volumes will rise from their 
perusal with a deepened admiration for one of the noblest and 
best of men.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“No more valiant or enduring specimen of manhood was ever 
born into this planet.””— World. 

“ As a picture of what has been described as the noblest sight 
conceivable—that of a brave man struggling with adversity— 
nothing more remarkable can readily be imagined than the 
‘Journal’ which now for the first time is given to the world in its 
entirety.”—Morning Post. 


Edinburgh: DAVID DOUGLAS, 10 Castle Street. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, and CO., Limited, 





KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & C0.’S 
LIST. 


The AUTHOR of “ The EPIC of HADES.” 


A VISION of SAINTS. By Lewis Morris. 


Feap. 8vo, 63. 





Demy 8ro, !53. 


The LIFE of PHILIP HENRY GOSSE. 


By his Son, Epmunp Gossz. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


JOHN HENRY NEWMAN: the Founder 


of Modern Anglicanism and a Cardinal of the Roman Church. By WILFRID 
MEYNELL. With Portrait. 


Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


BLACK is WHITE: or, Continuity Con- 


tinued. By The Price, 
INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


SOCIALISM, NEW and OLD. By Professor 


Witiiam Granam. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
Crown 8vo, 53. 


ON the MODIFICATION of ORGANISMS. 


By Davip Symx. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 


A HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ANCIENT 


INDIA, Based on Sanscrit Literature. By Romesn Cuunptr Durr. 
{Vol. III. now ready. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


FROM LYRE to MUSE: a History of the 


Aboriginal Union of Music and Poetry. By J. Donovan, Author of ‘* Music 
and Action.” 
Crown 8vo, paper covers, ls. ; cloth, Is. 6d. 


SOUPS and STEWS and CHOICE RAGOUTS: 


Practical Cookery Recipes. Prepared by Miss CaMERON. 


Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


The GOLDEN QUEST; and other Poems. 


By Mrs. Moss CockLe. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


IN HER EARLIEST YOUTH. By “ Tasma.” 


** Fall of good feeling and artistic touches.””—Athenzum. 
“ Whether considered as a story or as a picture of life at the Antipodes, ‘ In 
Her Earliest Youth’ is a capital book.’”’—Spectator. 





London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER and CO., Limited. 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR JOHN EARLE. 
Now ready, 8vo, 16s, 


ENGLISH PROSE: its Elements, 


History, and Usage. By Joun Fag1e, M.A., Rector of Swanswick, formerly 
Fellow and Tutor of Oriel College, Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the University 
of Oxford, Author of ‘‘The Philology of the English Tongue,” &c. 

“ Not only new in detail and treatment, but in its actual conception......Mr. 
Earle exhibits with learned, convincing, and pre-eminently useful precision and 
speciality, the elementary framework of English methods for the expression of 
don . That such a systematic treatise was co essential is almost absurdly obvious 
now that it has been so ably accomplished.” —Manchester Examiner. 


NEW VOLUME OF SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S POPULAR 
6s. NOVELS. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, 6s. 


The RAJAH’S HEIR. By a New 


Author. 
EXTRACTS FROM PRESS OPINIONS. 


THE RAJAH’S HEIR. 


WORLD :—It is not often that we are much tempted to peep behind the veil of 
anonymous authorship, but we confess to a strong desire to know who has written 
*The Rajah’s Heir.’ Itisaremarkable story. Unequal, no doubt; so unequal 
that at times we have been tempted to think there has been a woman’s hand at 
work...... These, however, be idle speculations. What is certain is that ‘The 
Rajah’s Heir’ is a very striking, picturesque, and touching story.” 

SPEAKER :—“ It is lorig since we have met with a story of adventure more 
powerful than this...... If the anthor —— no other work of fiction, he has 
done enough to establish his claim to the gratitude of all who love astory natural 
in tone, cleverly conceived, and admirably executed.” 


NEW EDITION OF MAZZINI’S LIFE AND WORKS. 
Ready this day, Vol. II., crown 8vo, 4s. 6d., of the 


LIFE and WRITINGS of JOSEPH 


MAZZINI. Vols. I., III., and V. will be entitled ‘‘ AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL 
and POLITICAL;” and Vols, II., IV., and VI., “CRITICAL and 
LITERARY.” 
*,.* This Edition will be completed in 6 vols., issued at Monthly Intervals. 


Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 90. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


for DECEMBER, containing :—‘‘ EIGHT DAYS,” by the Author of ‘‘ The 
Touchstone of Peril,’ Chaps. 16 to 18,—‘*NOTES AT DIEPPE” (Fin de 
Saison).—‘ THE ‘PETREL’ AND THE SLAVER.’’—‘ FIRST IMPRES.- 
SIONS.’”—* THE DUELLO IN FRANCE.’—‘*OMAR KHAYYAM’S 
RUBAIYYAT.”’—“ BIG BIRDS.”—“* MY TUTORSHIP.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 





Will be ready shortly, 128 pp. 
Leatherette binding, 1s. 3d.; cloth, bevelled boards, 2s, 6d. 


LARGE-TYPE EDITION 


BLESSED BE DRUDGERY. 


ORDINARY EDITIONS. 
18mo, paper boards, 1s. 2d.; or French morocco, 2s. 6d. each; or the 2 vols. 
together, French morocco, 3s, 6d. 


BLESSED BE DRUDGERY, and other 


Papers. By Wittiam ©. Gannett. With Preface by the Countess of 
ABERDEEN, 


FAITHFU:.NESS, and other Papers. By 


JENKIN Lioyp Jones, With Preface by the Countess of ABERDEEN. 

“The truths inculcatea nelong to the sphere of ordinary life, and there is not 
the slightest straining aftcr effect; yet somehow the writers lay hold of us, and 
carry us along with them: ana on parting from them at each stage of the 
journey, we feel that we have beer. mace better by their company.’’—Spectator. 

**OQharming and attractive essays.’’—1 ‘all Mall Gazette. 

‘The aim of each is to show how cu° failures and temptations may be made 
helpful to us. There is much that will b» deeply suggestive and helpful to the 
fstructed reader.”’—Record, 


Glasgow: DAVID BRYCE and SON. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, and ©O., Limited, 
Stationers’ Hall Court. 





NEW 


BOOKS ON THE HOLY-LAND. 


At all Booksellers’ and Libraries, 


PALESTINE UNDER the MOSLEMS. By 
GUY LE STRANGE. Map and Iustrations, post 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


“ Written throughout with a sort of loving care which proves how thoroughly the 
author has felt the fascination of his subject.""—* Saturday Review,” 


NORTHERN AJLUN, “ Within the Decapolis.” 
By Herr SCHUMACHER, Author of ‘‘ Across the Jordan,” &c. 
Maps, Plans, and 60 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

“ We have to thank Mr. Schumacher for ain important addition to our knowledge 
of what has long remained a ‘ terra incognita,’ ”—“ Saturday Review.” 


Published for the Palestine Exploration Fund by 
ALEXANDER P. WATT, 2 Paternoster Square, E.C. 





OOKS for CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR’S PRE.- 
SENTS at 3d. in the ls. Discount.—Catalogue of 150 pp., containing the 

New Season’s Books, Complete Lists of the Works of all the Principal Authors, and 
a List of Handsomely Bound Works for Presentation, &c., post-free on application. 
Periodicals and Newspapers posted to all parts of the world. Terms on application. 
—ALFRED WILSON (late J. Gilbert and Co.), 18 Gracechurch St., London, E.C, 





With Upwards of 100 Pictures. 
CHRISTMAS DOUBLE NUMBER. 
Che English Mlustrated Magasine 


For DECEMBER, price 1s. ; by post, 1s. 3d. 
Among the Contributors are :— 
D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, The BISHOP of BEDFORD, 
HENRY HERMAN. Ven. Archdeacon FARRAR. 
J. FITZGERALD MOLLOY. The Rev. Dr. H. KYNASTON, 


PHILIP NORMAN. F. MARION ORAWFORD. 
J. CUTHBERT HADDON, Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD, 
SISTER ALOYSIA. Hon. JOHN COLLIER. 
WILLIAM CLARKE. CHARLES DUMARESQ. 
HERBERT RAILTON. LOUIS WAIN. 


W. J. HENNESSY. 

The Number contains :— 

1. GEORGE WASHINGTON. From the Picture by 
GILBERT StvaRT, in the possession of the Earl of Rosebery. Frontispiece, 

2,The ANCESTRAL HOME of the WASHING. 
TONS. Witiram CLARKE, 

3. The WISDOM TOOTH. OD. Curistrm: Murray and 
Henry Herman, 

4. A PAINTER of PLAYERS. J. Firzerratp Mottoy, 
Illustrated. 

5. WORKING MEN’S CLUBS. The Right Rev. the Lorp 
BisHoP of BEDFORD. 

6. INNS and TAVERNS of OLD LONDON. Pauie 
Norman. Illustrated. 

7. The FROGMOUSIAD. The Rev. Dr. H. Kynaston, 
Illustrated by Louis Wain. 


8 The WITCH of PRAGUE. Chaps. 5-6. F. Manton 
CRAWFORD. Illustrated by W. J. Hennessy. 


9. NOWELL. (A Carol.) P. Suaw Jerrrey. 


10. NOOKS and CORNERS in WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. The Ven. Archdeacon Farrar, D.D. Illustrated by Herbert 
Railton aud R. T. Blomfield. 


11. PATRIOTIC AIRS. J. Curnserr Happon. 


12, WOODEN TONY: an Anyhow Story. Mrs. W. K. 
CurrrorD. Illustrated by the Hon. John Collier. 


13. JARL SIGURD andthe HULDER. W. Dvuppa-Crorcu. 
14. ENGLISH CONVENT LIFE. Sister Atoysra. Ilus- 


trated. 


15. An ADVENTURE in SAN FRANCISCO. Cuartzs 


DuMARESQ. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price ls. No. 347, for DECEMBER, contains :— 

1, He Fett amone Tuieves. By D. Christie Murray and Henry Herman. 
Chaps. 8-10. 

2, THE UNIVERSITIES AND THE COUNTER-REFORMATION. By Dr. Ward, 

3. Pure WATER AND PLENTY oF It. By W. M. Torrens, 

4, CHAPTERS FROM SoME UNWRITTEN MeEmoirs.—III, My PROFFSSOR OP 
History. 

5. HENRY VAUGHAN, 

6. ON THE FELLS. 

7. Le Coup pE Jarnac. By H. C. Macdowall. 

8. At THE SIGN OF THE GOLDEN Birp. By Graham R. Tomson. 

9, Mr. Lecky’s Last VoLumMEs. By W. O’Connor Morris, 

10, LEAVES FROM A NOTE-BOoK. 


R, T. BLOMFIELD, 








MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 
DECEMBER. 


Mr. STantey’s REAR-GuaRD. By J. Rose Troup. 

CuiLp-Lire InsuRANCE. By Captain Pembroke Marshall, 

ProsPeR Merimée. By Walter Pater. 

Rurat LIFE IN THE FouRTEENTH CENTURY. By Madame Darmesteter. 
Burton as I Knew Him. By Commander Lovett Cameron, R.N. 

THE OUTLOOK IN FRANCE. By William Henry Hurlbert, 

Tue Mask or Descartes. By W. L. Courtney. 

Dr. Kocn’s ConsumMpTION-CURE. By Edward Berdoe, M.D. 

Mr. Tree’s Monpay Nieuts, By “xX.” 
An AVERTED ORASH IN THE CiTY. By W. R. Lawson. 

ENGLISH BANKERS AND THE BANK OF ENGLAND Reserve. By A, J, Wilson. 
ONE OF OUR Conquerors, Chaps. 11-14, By George Meredith. 








ANN CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 
WHITWORTH’S ANGLO-INDIAN DICTIONARY 


A Glossary of Colloquial and Official Terms ; 

Of the Names of Divinities, Festivals, Religions, and Sects ; 
Of Races, Tribes, and Languages ; Of Castes and Occupations ; 
Of the different Eras and Systems of Chronology ; 

Of Seasons, Crops, and Land Tonures; — 

And generally of all Indian Terms used in English, 

And of English Words peculiarly used in India, 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, and CO, Price 12s, 
“Well designed, well printed, and handy.”—Saturday Review, 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 
in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts. 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works, 
MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS: Specimen No. post-free. 
LIBRARIES PUROHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 


136 STRAND, W.C., and 36 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


OOKS ata DISCOUNT of 3d. to 9d. in the 1s., suitable 

for CHRISTMAS PRESENTS and NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. Now ready, 

and sent postage-free on application, a New Catalogue of Books (many in hand- 

rome bindings and beautifully illustrated), suitable for Presentation, and from 

the published prices of which the above liberal disconnt is allowed. Orders from 

this Catalogue to the amount of 63s. sent carriage-free to any part of the United 
Kingdom.—GILBERT and FIELD, No. 67 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 


Dr. NANSEN’S GREENLAND EXPEDITION 


THE FIRST CROSSING OF 
GREENLAND. 


By FRIDTJOF NANSEN. 
Transla’ the Norwegian by HUBERT MAJENDIE GEPP, B.A., 
adhe Lecbarer at the University of Upsala. 


12 Full-Page Plates, and 157 Illustrations in the Text, and a Preface 
with pe sooTT KELTIE, Librari in of the Royal Geographical Society. 


2 vols, 8vo0, 36s. [On December 4th. 


COMPLETION OF MR. LECKY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
SECOND EDITION of Vols. VII. and VIII. now ready. 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, 


By W. E. H. LECKY. 


Vols. ve and VIII, 1793-1800, With Index to the or ' Work, 8vo, 36s, 
* Vols I. and II., 1700-1760, 36s. Vols. III. — ial 1760-1784, 368. 
Vols, V. and VL., 1784-1793, 36: 


CABINET EDITION OF WALPOLE’S ENGLAND. 


HESTORY of ENGLAND from the CON- 


CLUSION of the GREAT WAR in 1815 to 1868, By Spencer WALPOLE. 
Cabinet Edition, 6 vols. crown 8vo, 63. each. 


SELECT EPIGRAMS from the GREEK 


ANTHOLOGY. Edited, with a Revised Text, Introduction, Translation, and 
Notes, by J. W. Mackatt, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 8vo, 16s. 
“Excellently scholarlike in notes and apparatus......Mr. Mackail supplies a 
most valuab'e introduction, telling the long history of the book.”—Mr. A, Lana, 
in the Speaker. 


The INTERMEDIATE STATE BETWEEN 


DEATH and JUDGMENT: being a Sequel to “ After Death.” By HerBert 
Mortmer Lucxock, D.D., Canon of Ely, sometime Principal of Ely Theo- 
logical College, and Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. Orown 8vo, 63. 


LESSONS from the LIVES of THREE 


GREAT FATHERS: St. Athanasius, St. Chrysostom, and St, Augustine. 
By Witi1am Bariaut, D.0., Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, Regius Pro- 
fessor of Ecclesiastical History, Honorary Canon of Cumbrae. Wit Appen- 
dices, crown 8vo, 6s. 


TOHU-VA-VOHU (‘Without Form and 


Void ”’) : being a Collection of Fragmentary Thoughts and Criticism. By the 
late ALFRED EpersHEeIm, D.D. Edited, with a Short Memoir, by Exia 
EpDERSHEIM. With Portrait, crown 8yo, 63. 


POEMS. By “V.” (Mrs. Archer Clive), 


ange of “Paul Ferroll.” Including the IX. Poems, New Edition, fcap. 
vO, 


“The poems by ‘ V.’ form a small book which has the life and soul of a great 
book.” —Extract from the Right Hon. W. E. Guiapstonnr’s Article on “ British 
Poetry of the Nineteenth Century,” in the Speaker, January 11th, 1890. 


POEMS. By Nina F. Layard. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
CHAMBER COMEDIES: a Collection of 


Plays and Monologues for the Drawing Room. By Mrs. Hues Bett, Author 
of “ Petit Théatre des Enfans” and “Théatre de la Jeunesse.” Crown 8v0, 6s. 


NEW NO VELS. 
VIRGINIE: a Tale of One Hundred Years 


Ago. By Vat Prinser, A.RA. 3 vols. crown 8yvo, 25s. 6d. 


SIDNEY: a Novel. By Mrs. Deland, 
Author of ‘‘ John Ward, Preacher.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“We say at once that readers will not be disa 7 in ‘Sidney.’ In some 
respects it is better even than ‘John Ward.’ It is certainly one of the most 
thoughtful and impressive stories that we have read this year...... A remarkable 
book which should add to its author’s reputation.”—Speaker, 


A LIVING EPITAPH. By G. Colmore, 


Author of “‘ A Conspiracy of Silence,” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s 
“A strongly dramatic and interesting story.””—Court Circular, 
“A strange story......Miranda Dane is a remarkable study.”—Scotsman, 
By the AUTHOR of “ JOHN WESTACOTT,” 


BY the WESTERN SEA. By James Baker, 
F.R.G.S, Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ This is a beautiful story, beautifully told...,... The motive of Mr. Baker’s story 
is the triumph of soul over form.”’—Guardian. C 
“This touching story, which has also much human interest as a narrative of 
surprising adventure.”—Illustrated London News. 





Now ready, price Sixpence. 
LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—DECEMBER. 


ConTENTS. 
le mny TALE OF OnE HunpREp Years Ago, By Val Prinsep, A.R.A. 


ps. 

Tue Decay oF CANINE FIDELITY. By James Sully, 

Love 1n a Misr. 

Srrpers, By Arthur Somerset. 

Country Parsons. By the Rev. ms G. Watkins, M.A. 

Tue Miscuier or Monica. By L. Walford. Chaps, 4-6. 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By , 2 4. Lang. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





MESSRS. BELL’S LIST OF BOOKS. 


IN TWELVE MONTHLY PARTS, 2s. 6d. each, 


BEGINNING ON DECEMBER IsT. 


WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY. 


An entirely New Edition, thoroughly revised, considerably 
enlarged, and reset in new type from beginning to end, 


COVENTRY PATMORE’S WORKS. 


The ANGEL in the HOUSE. Sixth Library 


Edition, 5s. 
The UNKNOWN EROS. Third Edition, 2s. 6d. 
POEMS. Third Collective Edition, 2 vols., 9s. 
PRINCIPLE in ART; 


and other Essays. 
Second Edition, 5s. 


By the Rev. M. F. SADLER, Prebendary of Wells, Author of ‘* Church Doctrine 
—Bible Truth,” ‘‘Communicant’s Manual,” &. *Just published, in crown 8vo. 


The EPISTLES of TITUS, PHILEMON, and 


the HEBREWS. With Notes, Critical and Practical, and an Excursus on 
the Epistles to the Hebrews and Encharistic Worship. 6s. 

Volumes already published :—ST. yo gf Fifth Edition, 7s. 6d,—ST. 
MARK. Third Edition, Revised, 7s, 6d4—ST. LUKE. Third Edition, 93.—ST. 
JOHN. Fourth Edition, 7s. 6d. —The AOTS of the APOSTLES. Third Edition, 
73, 6d.—ROMANS. Second Edition, 6s.—CORINTHIANS, 7s, 6d.—GALATIANS. 
6s.—COLOSSIANS. 63. 


The THOUGHTS of MARCUS AURELIUS 


ANTONINUS. Translated literally, with Notes, Biographical Sketch, Intro- 
ductory Essay on the Philosophy, and Index. By Groree Lona, 
— = the Chiswick Press, on hand-made paper, and bound in buckram, 
post 8vo, 


‘* Few care to read Marcus Aurelius in the original, and few would profit by 
doing so. His ‘Thoughts’ belong to the literature of the world in virtue of 
their matter, not in virtue of their sty e, and, as Matthew Arnold long ago pointed 
fo aa say-§ 8 presentation of them in English dress is beyond comparison the 

est.” —Times, 


EDGEWORTH’S STORIES for CHILDREN. 
With 8 Illustrations by L. Speed. 3s, 6d. 
Contents : — Lazy Lawrence—Tarlton—The False Key—The Birthday- 
Present—Simple Susan—The Bracelets—The Little Merchants—Old Poz—The 
Mimic—Mademoiselle Panache—The Basket-Women—The White Pigeon—The 


— Not, Want Not—Forgive and Forget—The Barring Out—Eton 
ontem. 


WOOD-CARVING. 
F.B.LS., M.A, 


“It teaches the fgaen how to use his tools and material by acquiring a thorough 
acquaintance with both; what kind of work he is first to put his hand to, and 
the precise moment when he must stay his hand and sees no further until he 
is perfected in the rudimentary lessons. Such patient, explicit, step-b -step 
ue as Mr. Leland’s is, indeed, the only road to Jn ence,’—Saturday 

view 


THE ALDINE EDITION 
THE BRITISH POETS. 


** An excellent series. Small, handy, and complete.”—Saturday Review.. 


“Perhaps the most charming versions at present in the market.’”’—Scots 
Observer. 


By Cuas. G. Lewanp, 


The Editors of the various Authors in this Series have in all cases endeavoured 
to make the collections of Poems as complete as possible, and in many instances 
Copyright Poems are to be found in these Editions which are not in any other. 
The volumes are carefully edited, in most cases with Notes anda Memoir. A 
Steel Engraving also is added in all cases where an authentic Portrait is accessible. 
The volumes are printed on toned paper at the Chiswick Press, in feap. 8vo size, 
and tastefully bound in cloth by Messrs, Burn and Co. 


BLAKE. (Ready. CAMPBELL. (Ready. 
KEATS. »  ICOLERIDGE. 2 vols. _,, 
CHATTERTON. Edited by the Rev. W. W. Sxear, M.A. 

aoa the apart Poems and Satires, the Rowley Poems, with an 
mg! proving their Aut tal a Memoir of the Poet, and Selections from 
his rose Writings. 2 vols. [ Ready. 


VAUGHAN. Sacred Poems and Pious Ejaculations. With 
Memoir by the Rev. H. Lyte. [Dec. 16th. 


ROGERS. With Memoir by Epwarp Bet, M.A., and 
Portrait. [Jan. 1st. 


A Complete Catalogue sent, post-free, on application. 





London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SECOND EDITION, now ready. 


LIFE, LETTERS, AND DIARIES OF 


SIR 
STAFFORD NORTHCOTE, 


FIRST EARL OF IDDESLEIGH. 


By ANDREW LANG. 


With 3 Portraits, and a View of Pynes. 
2 vols. post 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


“A very delightful book......Both for the excellence of the writing and delicacy 
of the character-drawing, surpasses anything of the kind that we have recently 
read.”’—Saturday Review. ae - 

“There is much in these volumes which sheds light upon the political history 
of the last half-century, and which gives to them a solid value, apart altogether 
— the personality of the admirable man to whom they are mainly devoted.”’"— 

lobe, 


This day is published. 


ANNALS OF A FISHING VILLAGE. 


DRAWN FROM THE NOTES OF “A SON OF THE MARSHES.” 
Edited by J. A. OWEN. 


With 7 Full-Page Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


This day is published. 


GOLDEN LIVES: the Story of a Woman’s 


Courage. By Freprerick Wicks. With 120 Illustrations, 8vo, 21s, 


“The plot is developed with care, precision, and completeness......To write a 
novel, the characters in which act exactly as they might in real life, is an achieve- 
ment; but to write a novel in which, behaving themselves thus, they are con- 
stantly entertaining, is a remarkable feat.’’—Saturday Review. 

‘* A brief and crisply written story, abounding in incident and based on a de- 
cidedly sensational plot.’”’—Morning Advertiser. 

“The purely original production of a man of genius, whoe touch recalls the 
handiwork of the great master whose style and treatment he has the wit to enjoy. 
dont hundred most beautiful and thoroughly artistic illustrations greatly 
enhance its value.”— Whitehall Review, 

“A very remarkable book indeed...... The heroine, Isabel Foyle, is one of the 
most magnificent creatures whose life has ever been depicted between two cloth 
covers......A work which, if we are any judges of literature, is likely to survive 
most of the ephemeral works of the period.”—St, Stephen’s Review. 


This day is published. 


SELECTIONS from the POEMS of JEANIE 
MORISON. Grown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


** The selection shows at their best its author’s two most characteristic gifts, 
that of writing simple Scottish verse and that of giving to religious subjects an 
appropriate poetic form.”—Scotsman. 





This day is published. 


BIS: Some Tales Retold. By E. Gerard, 


Author of ‘‘The Land beyond the Forest”; Joint-Author of ‘ Reata,” 
“* Beggar My Neighbour,” ‘* Waters of Hercules.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ There is a leisurely, scholarly, reserved tone about the writings of E. Gerard 
which distinguishes them from the gush and scramble of much of the fiction in 
current periodicals......We heartily recommend ‘ Bis’ to every genuine story- 
lover.”’—St James’s Gazette. 

** Stories of unusual abi ity and interest.”—Globe. 

*‘ They are excellent short stories, imaginative and romantic, and at the same 
time exceedingly interesting and amusing.”— Scotsman, 


This day is published. 


The SPIRITUAL DEVELOPMENT of ST. 


PAUL. By Georcre Matueson, M.A., D.D., F.R.S.E., Author of ** Can the 
Old Faith Live withthe New?’ Crown 8vo, 5s. ' 


This day is published, NEW EDITION. 


IN CLOVER and HEATHER: Poems. By 
Wattace Bruce. Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. 


*** In Clover and Heather’ contains many fine poems and lyrics, full of fresh- 
ness and brightness, informed by ardent patriotism, gentle sentiment, and 
domestic love.” —Graphic, 


GEORGE ELIOTS NOVELS. 


Edition, with Illustrations, crown 8vo, in uniform binding. 








Cheap 


PARTI 55 oie ins Séeasncceusesos 3s. 6d. 
The Mill on the Floss ...... 3s. 6d. 
Felix Holt. the Radical ...... 3s. 6d. 
Scenes of Clerical Life ...... 3s. Od. 
Silas Marner ..................00 2s. 6d. 
OS Se cer rnee: s. 6d. 
Daniel Deronda .................. Ts. 6d. 
Middlemarch ..................... 7s. 6d. 
George Eliot’s Life ............ 7s. 6d. 


GEORGE ELIOT’ LIFE and WORKS. 


Cabinet Edition, printed from a new and legible type, complete in 24 vols., 
price £6, Each Volume, price 5s., may be had separately. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





EDWARD STANFORD'S PUBLICATIONS, 


Just published. 


THROUGH MAGIC GLASSEs, 


AND OTHER LECTURES. 
A Sequel to ‘‘The Fairyland of Science.” 
By ARABELLA. B. BUCKLEY (Mrs. FISHER), 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with nearly 100 Illustrations, price 63. ; 
bound in calf extra, 11s. 
ConTENTS. 

Chapter 1.—The MAGICIAN’S CHAMBER he, BOCELIGHT. 
* 2.—MAGIO GLASSES and HOW to USE THEM. 
»  3.—FAIRY RINGS and HOW THEY ARE MADE, 
ue 4—The LIFK-HISTORY of LIOHENS and MOSSKS, 
ae 5.—The HISTORY of a LAVA STREAM, 
pan 6—An HOUR with the SUN. 
pas 7.—An EVENING with the STARS. 
1»  %—LITTLE BEINGS from a MINIATURE OCEAN, 
a 9.—The DARTMOOR PONIES, 
» 10.—The MAGICIAN’S DREAM of ANCIENT DAYS, 


WORKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR, UNIFORM IN SIZE. 
The FAIRYLAND of SCIENCE. Twenty-third Thousand, 
.3 calf, 11s. 


LIFE and HER CHILDREN. Thirteenth Thousand, 6és.; 
calf, le 


WINNERS in LIFE’S RACE. 2 vols., cloth gilt, 4s. 6d. 
each. (Sold separately.) 


SHORT BISTORY of NATURAL SCIENCE. Fourth 
Edition, 88. 6d. ; calf, 14s, 





Just published. 
The PHILOSOPHICAL BASIS of EVOLUTION. By James 
Crott, LL.D., F.R.S. Large post 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
By the Same Author, uniform in size, 
STELLAR EVOLUTION and its RELATIONS to 
GEOLOGICAL TIME. Large post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
“If Dr. Croll has not finally settled the theory of creation, he has at least 
made a most substantial contribution towards the discussion of the great 


problem in physics which yet remains for philosophers of the foremost rank to- 
settle.”’—Philosophital Magazine, 


Now ready; 
The CANARY ISLANDS as a WINTER RESORT. By 
JouHN WHITFORD, F,.R.G.S. With 7 Maps and 25 Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs taken by the Author. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


Recently published. z 
MADEIRA: Its Scenery, and How to See It. With Letters 
of a Year’s Residence, and Lists of the Trees, Flowers, Ferns, and Seaweeds. 
By Eten M. Taytor. Second Edition, Revised, with Frontispiece, Map of 
the Island, and Plan of Funchal, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


EDWARD STANFORD, 26 & 27 COOKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


GP. PUTNAM’S SONS’ LIST. 


“HEROES OF THE NATIONS” SERIES. 


EDITED BY 


EVELYN ABBOTT, 
Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 





M.A., 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, 5:.; roxburgh, 63, 


The above will be a Series of Biographical Studies of the Lives and Work of 
certain representative Historical Characters, about whom have gathered the 
great traditions of the Nations to which they belonged, and who have been 
accepted, in many instances, as Types of the several National Ideals. With the 
Life of each Typical Character will be presented a Picture of the National Coudi- 
tions surrounding him during his career. 


i. 
HORATIO NELSON, and the NAVAL 
SUPREMACY of ENGLAND. By W. Crarxk Russet, Authur of ‘ The 
Wreck of the ‘Grosvenor,’ ” &c. 


II. 
GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS and the STRUGGLE of 


PROTESTANTISM for EXISTENCE. By C. R, L. Fietcuer, M.A., late 
Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 


“Tt is a lively and well-written version of one of the most remarkable stories 
to be found in authentic history.”—Sunday Times, 

“ The style of the book is crisp, blunt, almost sturdy, but eminently readable, ” 
—Manchester Examiner. 


Full Prospectus sent on application. 


HOLLAND and ITS PEOPLE. By Edmondo de 


Amicis. Translated from the Italian by CarotinE Titton. New, revised 
a printed from New Plates, with 77 Illustrations, pp. 460, gilt top, 
8s. 6d. 


ConTENTs :—Holland—Zealand — Rotterdam — Delft — The Hague—Leyden— 
Haarlem—Amsterdam — Utrecht — Broeck — Zaandam—Alkmaar—Helder—The 
Zuayder Zee—F riesland—Groningen—From Groningen to Arnhem. 


HISTORY of NORWAY. By Hijalmar H. Boyesen, 
Professor of the German Language and Literature at Columbia UVolleze. 
With 79 Illustrations and Maps, crown 8vo, cloth, 560 pp., 6s. 


27 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON; and NEW YORK. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 


RAPALA WOON WN 


NEW BOOKS. 





Now ready, in 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Portrait, 28s, 


The LIGHT of OTHER DAYS. 


Musical Reminiscences of Half-a-Century, By W1LLERT Brave, Author of 
“The Enterprising Impresario,” &c. 

“Mr, Willert Beale has, in his Reminiscences, given us a greater romance of 
real life than will be found in twenty volumes of novels by the most eminent 
authors. Yet all so naturally and so simply told.”—‘‘ THE Barox DE Boox- 
worms” in Punch, 





THE LIFE OF 
THOMAS SIDNEY COOPER, R.A. 


With Portrait and Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 303. 


“ A book which will attract and interest many as the unpretending record of a 
long life and a varied experience, Mr. Cooper has lived tbrough an unparalleled 
series of social changes; he has seen and known many famous men, and his own 
life has not been without its romantic story of a rise from obscurity to renown.” 
—Times, 





THIRD EDITION, 


The LETTERS and DIARIES of 


MAJOR BARTTELOT, Commander of the Rear Column of Mr. 
Stanley's Expedition, With Portrait and Maps, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, 16s. 





By MAJOR FISHER. 


THROUGH STABLE and SADDLE- 


ROOM: a Practical Guide for all concerned in the Ownership or 
Management of Horses. By ARTHUR T, FISHER, late Major 2lst Hussars, 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 14s, 

“We warmly recommend this thoroughly practical and comprehensive 
treatise. The information covers all the ground in a very complete fashion ; it 
descends to the most minute details, and is not above the ‘ next best thing’ in 
cases where the. best is too costly.’”’— St. James's Gazette, 


By MR. BARKER. 


WAYFARING in FRANCE; or, 


Highways and Otherways. By EpwarpD BarKER, In 1 vol. demy 8vo, with 
numerous Illustrations, 16s. 

“Often and well as the picturesque features of France have been described, 
there are few books now before the public that, taken altogether, give a pleasanter 
and more comprehensive view of what is to be seen, done, and suffered there, than 
does this volume.”’—Manchester Examiner. 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘‘ ACTE.” 


The DELIVERANCE of ROBERT 


COREE. By Huecu Westsory, Author of ‘‘ Frederick Hazzleden,” &c. 
vols. 


By the AUTHOR of “A DAUGHTER OF DIVES.” 


A DAUGHTER of the PYRAMIDS. 


By Lritx Derwent, Author of ‘“‘ Circe’s Lovers,” &c. 3 vols. 

“There is something very ‘creepy’ about this strange story of hypnotism, 
dissection, clairvoyance, and os Pa of occult or transcendental science. 
The choice of material and method of construction are alike admirable in pro- 
ducing a book with decided merits of its own. It plunges at the outset in medias 
res; it never forsakes the almost lurid path it designs to follow; it culminates 
with an appropriately wild suggestion.’’—Manchester Examiner. 





By the AUTHOR of ‘‘ VENDETTA!” 


WORMWOOD: a Drama of Paris. By 


Marie Core ui, Author of “ Ardath,” ‘“‘A Romance of Two Worlds,” &. 
Second Edition. 3 vols. 
“A story of absinthe and absintheurs—a grim, realistic drama,’’—Athenzum. 





By the AUTHOR of “ RED AS A ROSE IS SHE.” 


ALAS! By Raopa Broventon, Author of 


“Cometh Up as a Flower,” &c. 3 vols. 
“Miss Broughton is as vivacious and readable as usual in her last novel.” — 
Daily Telegraph. 
“Tn this novel, the author strikes, perhaps, a deeper and truer note of human 
sympathy than has been audible in any other of her fictions. The interest is not 
only well ma-ntained, but wholesome and edifying.”’— Globe. 





By the AUTHOR of “ EAST LYNNE.” 


The HOUSE of HALLIWELL. By 


Mrs, Hinry Woop, Author of ‘‘ The Channings,” &c. 3 vols, 





TWO NEW AL DITIONS to BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


MISS SHAFTO. By W. E. Norais, 


Author of “ Thirlby Hall,” &. 


HERIOT’S CHOICE. By Rosa N. Carey, 
Author of “ Wee Wifie,” &c. 
Each in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen, 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON AND COS 


PUBLICATIONS FOR THE CHRISTMAS SEASON. 


FOOTSTEPS of DR. JOHNSON (SCOTLAND). 


By GeorGs BrrKBEcK HILL, D.C.L., Pembroke College, Oxford. With about 
150 Illustrations, including 18 Heliogravures, sketched on the spot by Lance- 
lot Speed, and a ee by Lemercier and Oo., of Paris. 
EDITION DE LUXE. Limited strictly to 150 Copies—100 for the United 
Kingdom and 50 for America. Bound in plain boards, uncut edges, £7 7s. net. 
ORDINARY EDITION, 1,000 Copies, bound in half-morocco, gilt tops, uncut 
edges, price per copy to subscribers, £3 3s. net. 


WILD LIFE on a TIDAL WATER: the 


History of a House-Boat and Crew. By Dr. P. H. Emerson, Author of 
“ Pictures of East Anglian Life,” ‘* Life and Landscape on the Norfolk 
Broads,” &c, Llustrated with 30 Copper-Plates by P. H. Emerson and T. F. 


Goodall. 
EDITION DE LUXE, limited to 1(0 numbered Copies, £3 33. net. 
The ORDINARY EDITION, bound in peacock-blue cloth, £1 5s. net. 


FOURTH EDITION, now ready at all the Libraries. 


IN DARKEST AFRICA. By H. M. Stanley, 


D.C.L., LL.D., &. Being the Official Publication recording the Quest, 
Rescue, and Retreat of Emin, Governor of Equatoria, Ordinary Edition, 
2 vols, demy 8vo, with 150 Illustrations and 3 Maps, in handsome cloth 
binding, TWO GUINBAS. 
“‘Mr, Stanley’s narrative of his adventures, privations, sufferings, trials, 
dangers, and discoveries during his heroic quest and rescue of Emin Pasha is as 
moving and enthralling a tale as ever was told by man.” —Times. 


SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME to Mr. STANLEY’S “In DARKEST AFRICA.” 


EMIN PASHA and the REBELLION at the 


EQUATOR: a Story of Nine Months’ Experience in the Last of the Soudan 
Provinces. By A. J. MountTrNey JEPHSON, one of Stanley’s Officers. 
Written with the Revision and Co-operation of Henry M. Stanter, D.C.L., 
&c. A Preface also by Mr. StranLEY. With Map and numerous Illustrations, 
Second Edition, demy 8yo, cloth extra, ONE GUINEA. 

“*Mr. Jephson’s tale is well told and eminently interest ng. It includes a full 
description of the latest rebellion against EHmin’s authority, and the results 
per ay -5 ant k has an historical, a geographical, and an ethnographical 
value.” —Globe. 


The EARL of BEACONSFIELD, K.G. By 


James AnTHONY Froupe, D.C.L. Being the First Volume of “ The Queen’s 
Prime Ministers’”’ Series, Edited by Stuart J. Rei. With Portrait, 
Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“ We believe that Mr. Froude’s estimate of Lord Beaccnsfield, on the whole, 
will be the one accepted by posterity.”—Standard, 


NEW WORK by Dr. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


OVER the TEA-CUPS: a Series of Papers 
of Reminiscences and Characteristic Reflections. By Dr. OLIVER WENDELL 
Homes, Author of ‘*‘ The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table,” ‘‘ Our Hundred 
Days in Europe,” &. 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

By ALPHONSE DAUDET (AUTHOR of *“‘TARTARIN sur les ALPES.”) 


ORT TARASCON: the Last Adventures 


ofthe Illustrious Tartarin. By ALpHons: Davupet. Translated by Hewry 
James, Numerous Illustrations from Drawings by Myrbach, Rossi, and 
Montézut. Square 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


LETTERS to LIVING AUTHORS. By J. 


A. Steuart. Illustrated with Portraits of the different Authors. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. A Limited Edition de Luze, printed on hand-made paper and 
tastefully bound, 10s. 6d. 
“ Mr. Steuart’s style is clever and interesting, and he steers his course between 
the opposite evils of paradox and p'atitude with a dexterity not often manifested 
on the perilous seas of criticism.””—Glasgow Herald, 


CHARLES GOUNOD: his Life and his 


Works. By Marie Ayne Bovet. With Portrait and Fac-similes, demy 
8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


TWO NEW BOOKS BY JULES VERNE. 
The PURCHASE of the NORTH POLE: a 


Sequel to ‘‘ From the Earth to the Moon,” Fully Illustrated, crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s, 


The FAMILY WITHOUT a NAME. Fully 


Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 


BEVIS: a Tale for Boys. By Richard 


Jerreriss, Author of ‘‘ Amaryllis at the Fair,” &. New Edition, edited by 
G. A. Hesty. Lllustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


NEW YORK to BREST in SEVEN HOURS. 


By Anpré Lavuriz, Author of ‘The Conquest of the Moon,” &c. Fully 
Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


BLACKS and BUSHRANGERS ; or, Adven- 


tures in North Queensland. By E. B. Kenyepy. With 8 Original Illustre. 
tions by Stanley Berkeley. New Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


STORIES of STRANGE ADVENTURES. By 
Captain Marne Rerp, and others. Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
Now ready, price One Shilling. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE. Christmas Number. 


COMPLETE IN ITSELF. FULL OF BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
ONTENTS. 
os a" LIKE IT. By ANDREW LanG. With 10 Illustrations, drawn by E. A. 


y- 

A CHRISTMAS PRESENT: a Story. By Pavut Herse. [Illustrations drawn 
by O. 8, Reinhart. 

The WINTER of OUR CONTENT. (lIllustrated.) By CuarLes DuDLEY 


WARNER. 

FLUTE and VIOLIN: aStory. By James Lange ALLEN. With 21 Illustrations, 
drawn by Howard Pyle. 

A PRE-RAPHAELITE MANSION. By Tueopore Cuitp. 10 Illustrations, 
from Paintings by G. F. Watts, Dante, Gabriel Rossetti, Burne Jones, and 
Drawings by H. D. Nichols. 

JACK’S LITTLE WOMAN: aStory. By Saran ORNE JEWETT. 

P’LASKI’S TUNAMENT. (Illustrated.) By THomas NeLtson PaGe. : 

WOMEN and HOME LIFE in JAPAN. By Pierre Loti. With 8 Illustrations, 
from Paintings by H. Humphrey Moore. 

GIBBLE COLi’S DUCKS: a Story. (lllustrated.) By RicHarpD MaLcotm 
JOHNSTON, 2 

A SPEAKING GHOST: aStory. By ANNIg TRUMBULL SLOSSON. 

&e., ke, ke. 














London : 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, Limited, 
8T. DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, FETTER LANE, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 





ADVENTURES in the LIFE of COUNT 


ALBERT of ERBACH. ATrue Story. Translated from the German. By 
Beatrice, Princess HENRY OF BatTensBeRG. With Portraits and Wood- 
cuts, crown 8yo, 10s. 6d, [Neat week. 


IMPRESSIONS of a TENDERFOOT, during 


a Journey in Search of Sport in the Far West. By Mrs, ALGERNON Sr. Maur. 
With Map and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 12s. 

*,* Mrs. St. Maur in this book describes a journey in British Columbia, 
Manitoba, and Western North America; including visits to Banff, Cowichan 
Ra Serene the Selkirk Mountains, Findlay Creek, Windermere, Golden 

ity, &ec. 


A PLEA for LIBERTY: an Argument 


against Socialism and Socialistic Legislation. Consisting of an Introduction 
by Mr. Herpert SPENCER, and Essays by Various Writers. Edited by 
Tuomas Mackay, Author of ‘* The English Poor.’ 8vo. (January. 


A DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN 


ANTIQUITIES : including the Laws, Institutions, Domestic Usages, Painting, 
Sculpture, Music, the Drama, &. Edited by Wm. Smita, LL.D., W. WaytTE, 
M.A., and G. E. Marinpin, M.A. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Vol. I., to be completed in 2 vols., medium 8vo, 31s, 6d. each. 
[In December. 
*,* This New Edition contains 800 pp. more than the Old Edition. One-third 
of the Articles have been entirely rewritten. The remaining two-thirds have 
been in all cases greatly altered; scarcely twenty have been reprinted as they 
originally stood. There are, besides, about Two Hundred Articles which did not 
appear in the Old Edition, many of considerable length and importance, with 450 
additional Illustrations. 


MARCIA: a New Novel. 


8 vols, crown 8vo, 31s, 6d. 


A RIDE THROUGH the DISTURBED 


DISTRICTS of ASIA MINOR and ARMENIA. By H. O. Barxgtey, Author 
of ‘* Between the Danube and the Black Sea,” and “ Bulgaria before the 
War.” Crown 8vo. (January. 


In this Ride the Author visited and mixed with the Turks, Armenians, Kurds, 
Turcomans, &c,, and passed from Constantinople through Anatolia, Cilicia, 
Mesopotamia, and the Taurus Mountains, thus seeing in their home life the 
inhabitants of the present disturbed districts in Asia Minor, 


STUDIES in EUROPEAN HISTORY: 


being Academical Addresses. By the late Dr. DétuinGeEr, Professor in the 
University of Munich. Translated by MarGaRET WaRRE. With Portrait, 
8yvo, 14s, 


ELECTRICITY: the Science of the Nine- 


teenth Century. A Sketch for General Readers. By E. M. Cartxarp, Author 
of ** The Invisible Powers of Nature.” With Illustrations, crown 8yvo. 


MISS BLAKE of MONKSHALTON: 


Novel. By Isapetua O. Forp. Post 8vo, 5s. 


FORTIFICATION: its Past Achievements, 


Recent Development, and Future Progress, By Major G. SYDENHAM OLARKE, 
O.M.G., Royal Engineers. With Illustrations, medium 8vo, 21s, 


LUX MUNDI: a Series of Studies in the 


Religion of the Incarnation. By Various Writers, Edited by Rev. CHARLES 
Gore, M.A. Tenth Edition, Revised, with a new Preface and an additional 
Essay, 8vo, 14s, 


*,* The New Preface and Additions may be had separately, 8vo, ls, 


A MODERN APOSTLE: ALEXANDER N. 


SOMERVILLE, D.D. (1813-89), in Scotland, Ireland, India, America, Africa, 
Australasia, and the Chief Countries of Europe. By George Smita, LL.D., 
Author of “ The Life of William Carey,” &c. Portrait and Map, post 8vo, 9s, 


OUR VICEREGAL LIFE in INDIA, during 


the Years 1884-1888. By the Marcuionrss of Durrerin. Popular Edition, 
Map, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. ° 


A HISTORY of GREEK SCULPTURE. 


By A. 8S. Murray, LL.D., F.8.A., Keeper of Greek and Roman Antiquities in 
the British Museum. Second and Revised Edition, with 150 Illustrations, 
2 vols, medium 8vo, 


THREE COUNSELS of the 


MASTER for the CONDUCT of the SPIRITUAL LIFE, I. The Com- 
mencement, II. The Virtues. III, The Conflict, By Dean GouLsunn, D.D. 
Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 9s. 


The INFALLIBILITY of the CHURCH. By 


Grorce Satmon, D.D., Provost of Trinity College, Dublin. Revised 
Edition, post 8vo, 9s. 


By W. E. Norris. 


a 


DIVINE 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


—$—$__, 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


GOETHE'S 
FAUST. 


A NEW VERSE TRANSLATION OF 
BOTH PARTS, 


Bith Full Kntroduction and Notes, 





BY 
JAMES ADEY BIRDS, B.A., F.G.S. 





Opinions of the Press on Part I. 
—~—— 


“Tn not a few passages furnishes a more exact and faithful rendering than any 
other that has appeared in poetic form.’’—Scotsman, 


‘‘ Mr. Birds’s work is undoubtedly praiseworthy. We nowhere find him sinking 
below a high average of excellence. We can recommend the work for its excellent 
notes. They are precisely the sort of notes which we want for ‘Faust.’ We 
cannot praise these notes too highly.’’—Westminster Review, 


‘The translation is generally excellent, and the prison scene is magnificently 
rendered. The Easter Chorus gives that same impression of a weird and distant 
song which constitutes the peculiar charm of the original, and the interpretation 
of Faust’s speculative speeches clothes with new form and life a part of the play 
which to the unlearned reader seems misty and heavy.”—Notes and Queries. 


“Mr. Birds wisely discards the delusive canon of exact ‘ similarity of form’ as 
essential in a verse translation...... He is always intent on realising and giving the 
meaning of the German poet, and has studied the poem with the minutest care...... 
The introduction is full of interest, and the notes have the same merit. The 
wealth of information in the notes will have an unusual interest and charm.”— 
Literary World. 





Press on Part II. 


Opinions of the 

es ee 

‘Mr. Birds does not compare disadvantageously with Mr. Bayard Taylor’s 

translation, which has apparently obtained or usurped the position of standard, 
His is more faithful and not much less good.””—Saturday Review. 


*‘Asarule, Mr. Birds is wonderfully successful in rendering not only Goethe’s 
meaning—the intellectual substance of which can be set down in plain prose—but 
the very spirit and atmosphere of the work, the intangible something which, under 
the hand of a merely mechanical translator, always evaporates. From a metrical 
point of view, this translation must be warmly commended. It has ease, fluency, 
and variety, and Mr, Birds’s ear is uniformly good. The elaborate notes......can 
be praised without reserve.”—Manchester Examiner, 


*‘ On the whole, readers acquainted with the original will feel satisfied with this 
translation, and the copious notes at the end of the volume are not only valuable, 
but also exceedingly interesting. The work is one of which Mr. Birds may be proud, 
and it should meet with ready appreciation.”’—Dundee Courier. 


*‘Mr, Birds’s version of Part II. is better, I think, than his own rendering of 
Part I.”—E. D. A. MorsHEap, in the Academy. 


‘«Mr, Birds has given us a meritorious rendering and a series of really excellent 
notes. They supply the elucidation of which no work stands more in need, and 
they are commendably brief and to the point.”—Literary World. 


**Mr. Birds’s translation will compare very favourably with those of his pre- 
decessors. Itis masterly and sympathetic, its beauties are manifold, and some 
portions of it are deserving of the highest praise. The notes which he appends to 
it are all that could be desired; they are neither so short as to be valueless, 
nor so long as to be wearisome, and Mr. Birds’s intimacy with the details of the 
poem is shown on every page.” —Inquirer. 


‘Mr. Birds has done well to supply the reader with abundant notes embodying 
Goethe’s own disclosures of his purpose in his conversations with Eckermann, the 
interpretations of various German critics, and those of Taylor and Carlyle.”— 
Guardian. 
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WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, & CO.’S LIST. 


SECOND EDITION, with Two New Chapters, and Additions. 


CHURCH OR CHAPEL? 


By the Rev. JOSEPH HAMMOND, Vicar of St. Austell. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s, 

: f ork where the difficulties which beset Church people in their 
aathgn with Dissenters, and Dissenters in their efforts to understand Church 
people, are dealt with so fully, so freely, so ably, and so lucidly.”—Church in 
the West. ‘* Very ably and well done.” —Guardian, 


A NEW WORK on the FUTURE STATE. 


BEYOND THE VEIL. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘‘The PARABLES of the KINGDOM,” 
“ EARTH’S MANY VOICES,” &. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 1s, 6d. 


UNDER THE SHADOW OF ETNA. 


By E. A. RICHINGS. 
Illustrated Frontispiece and Title-Page. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
Graphically written Series of Papers on Sicily. 


SIDELIGHTS ON REVELATION. 


By the Rev. JOHN C. BLISSARD, M.A., 
Vicar of St. Augustine’s, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 


BY LADY BAKER. 


Just out. 


LETTERS TO MY GIRL-FRIENDS. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


FRIENDLY WORDS for OUR GIRLS. Nineteenth 
Thousand, square fcap. 8vo, limp cloth, 1s, 6d.; paper, 1s. 
“Ts adapted, and it seems to us with great fitness, to the spiritual wants of 
young girls of the humbler class—milliners, factory-girls, domestic servants, and 
soon. Thoroughly practical.”—Literary Churchman. 


HALF-HOURS with MY GIRLS: Readings for Sundays. 
Third Edition, small crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 
** A capital book ; it enters pleasantly and simply on the very subjects on which 
young maid-servants most need advice, and there is a lively freshness about it 
that must surely win their attention.”—@uardian. 


MORE HALF-HOURS with MY GIRLS. F cap. 8vo, cloth, 
2s, 6d. 
*¢ Sensible and practical, with a wide range of subjects. We recommend their 
perusal to ladies who have anything to do with the instruction of girls,”—Church 
Bells, 


[Now ready. 


[Now ready. 


[Now ready. 











“ The story-books issued by Messrs. Wells Gardner, Darton, 
and Co. are a bright and attractive set,—well illustrated with 
full-page pictures, gay with gold and colours without, and, in 
point of moral tone, unexceptional within.” — ScHoots’ 
GUARDIAN. 


A NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF “HONOR BRIGHT,” &c. 


With Illustrations by A. G. Walker. 
Large crown 8yo, extra cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
“The interest never slackens for a moment. It is a good story, a 
healthy story, and a readable story, and who could want more ?”— 
YORKSHIRE Post. 


“ Decidedly charming.” —ATHENZEUM. 


OTHER WORKS BY THIS TALENTED AUTHOR. ‘- 
HONOR BRIGHT. 3s. 6d. FIVE, TEN, and FIFTEEN. 


Illustrated, Sixth Edition. 


3. 
Ae ; . “Will be thoroughly appreciated 
teenie EH ANE Howls by younger readers.’”? — Manchester 


Examiner. 
N. or M. 3s. 6d. ALL’S WELL! ls. 6d. 


“A most thoroughly charming and} ‘Told in the author’s best style.”— 
delightful tale.”—Guardian, Schoolmaster, 


PEAS-BLOSSOM. 3s.6d. |HALT! 1s. 6d. 


. ” “A bright and vigorous story. A 
om = a ly readable volume, success.”—Spectator. 


ONE of s COVEY. %. ¢a.|SARDE and FOOLEARDY. 
It is one of the best books of the LARRY’S LUCK. 1s. 


season.”’—Guardian. 


THE WHITE KANGAROO: 
A Story of Colonial Life. Founded on Fact. 
By E, DAVENPORT CLELAND. 
With numerous Illustrations by Munro Smith, 
Imperial 16mo, cloth, 2s, 
*A story of Colonial life, and a very good one.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 








WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., 
London: 2 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C. ; 44 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 





ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST. 


In handsome 4to, price 10s, 6d. 


A Christmas Carol. By CHARLES 


Dickens. Being a Fac-simile Reproduction of the Author’s Original MS. 
With an Introduction by F. G. K1rron, Author of “ Dickensiana,”’ 
‘To bibliophiles the present volume may be warmly commended as a par- 
ticularly interesting and well-considered reproduction.” —Literary World, 
“A literary curiosity of the highest interest and value.’”’—Daily News, 


NEW VOLUME of the BOOK-LOVERS’ LIBRARY. 
In fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 6d. ; on hand-made paper, roxburghe, 7s, 6d. ; 
large-paper, 21s, each net. 


Studies in Jocular Literature. A Popular 
Subject More Closely Considered. By Witt1am C. Hazuirr, 
Mr. Hazlitt, who has given much attention to the subject, and has written 
many works on —— aspects of it, has in this volume presented his readers 
with a book full of literary interest and amusement. 


Tastefully printed in old style, medium 8vo, on antique paper, with numerous 
Illustrations and Embellighments, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


The Bookworm. A Treasury of Old-Time 


Literature. Vol. IIT. 

“The contents of this quaintly illustrated volame are so varied and of so in- 
teresting a nature, that it will be appreciated by a large circle of ordinary 
readers, as well as by those who may be clasred literates.”"—Morning Post. 

“* Full of valuable information, anecdotes, stories of old booksellers, collectors, 
and a vast amount of entertaining, amusing, and instructive reading.”—New- 


castle Chronicle, 
NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 
UNIFORM WITH the FIRST SERIKS, fcap. 8vo, olive cloth, price 5s. 


Obiter Dicta. Second Series. By 


AvUGUSTINE BiRRELL. Containing Essays on the following Subjects :— 
Milton, Pope, Johnson, Burke, The Muse of History, Charles Lamb, Emerson, 
Fa Office of Literature, Worn-out Types, Cambridge and the Poets, Book- 
uying. 
“A volume of delightful essays. Mr. Birrell s great charm liesinhisstyle. It 
is simply admirable, full of happy phrases, ofte reminding us of Lamb, a fit 
vehicle for the genial, graceful humour of the author.”’—Vanity Fair, 





In handsome demy 8vo, cloth, price 10s, 6d. 


The Surnames and Place-Names of the 


ISLE of MAN. By A.W. MOORE, M.A. With an Introduction on the 
Phonetic Relation of Manx to Irish and Gaelic, by PROFESSOR RHYS. 
“Into this handsomely printed volume Mr. Moore has crammed as much 
learning in languages, topography, history, and genealogy as would furnish forth 
around half-dozen of ordinary local histories.’’—Saturday Review. 
** Contains much of interest beyond the subject on which it professedly treats. 
The student of folk-lore should carefully examine its pages.”—Notes and Queries, 


The FIFTH PART, tastefully printed and bound, now ready, price 9s. 


History of the Deanery of Bicester, 
OXFORDSHIRE, By J.C, BLomrte.p, M.A., Rector of Launton and Rural 
Dean. 

‘The whole work is valuable, not only to those interested in, or specially 
acquainted with, the particular district of which it treats, as it affords a vivid 
glimp:e of the process by which our English institutions, especially those con- 
nected with the Church, grew up into their present shape.”—Guardian, 


In crown 8yo, cloth, price One Shilling. 


London of the Past. A Picture of the 


Olden City. 
“ Seldom have we seen a brochure which in such a concise and handy form gives 
us so vivid a picture of the London of the Middle Ages.”—City Press, 
** Will be hailed with pleasure.’”’"—Morning Post. 
**To those who wish to be instructed in the leading facts of the City’s history, 
this little volume will be useful.”’"—Evening News. 


Now ready, in demy 8vo, tastefully printed and bound, price 11s. 


Market Harborough Parish Records. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. J. E. Stocks, Vicar of St. 
Saviour’s, Leicester, formerly (1871-84) Vicar of Market Harborough, and 
another of the Trustees of the Market Harborough Town Estate. 

‘There is much in the work which should be of service to those working on 
the remains of the past, and who are doing something to make the English people 
understand better the life and manners of their forefathers, To many it will be 
quite a treasury of reference.”—Public Opinion. 


In demy 8vo, tastefully bound in cloth, price 7s, 6d. 


A Monograph on the Gainsborough 
PARISH REGISTERS, By the Rev. J. Gurnurit, B.A., Vicar of East 
Stockwith. 

In the writing of this volume, which is really a History of the Parish, the 
author has had recourse to the best authorities,and has endeavoured to make the 
work as interesting and accurate as possible. 


In demy 8vo, tastefully printed and bound in cloth, price 6s. each Part. 


Index to the First Volume of the Parish 


REGISTERS of GAINFORD, in the County of Durham, Part I., BAPTISMS; 
Part II., MARRIAGES; Part III., BURIALS: 1560-1784. By Rev. JosEPH 
Ep.ieston, LL.D. 
** Of great value to students of old parish life in England, and also to those who 
wish to refer for genealogical purposes to the register.”—Morning Post. 
NEW VOLUME of MANX FOLK-TALES. 
In crown 8vo, tastefully printed and bound, price 3s, 6d. 


Shadow Land in Ellan Vannin. Folk- 


Stories from the Isle of Man. By I. H. Leney (Mrs. I. W. Russell). 
** Decidedly interesting.” —Public Opinion. vr J 
‘*A most acceptable little volume. From the careful and appreciative way in 
which the writer has woven her materials together, we shall look forward to 
more.’’—Spectator. 
CHEAP EDITION, tastefully printed and bound, price ls. ; 
also in olive cloth, 2s. 6d., post-free. 


Shakespeare's Skull and Falstaff ’s Nose. 


A Fancy in Three Acts. By BELGRAVE TITMARSH. 
“From first to last ingenious and witty.”—Morning Post. _ 
‘The general vein of satire is well worked.” —Ozxford Cironicle, 
** Amusing and clever.’’—Echo. 
“The whole thing is very well done; the details are carried out in true Shake- 
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